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The “Churchman,” Protestant Episco- 
pal weekly paper, has reached its 125th 
Wbirthday, and asks for an endowment of half 
Ha million in honor of its anniversary in 
order that it may have the wherewithal to 
meet its annual deficits. 


A native Christian in Bengal was asked 
if he was happy, to which he replied: 

“Why not? I have Christ here,” laying 
his ‘2nd upon his breast, “Christ here,” ley- 
ing his hand on his Bible, “and Christ yon- 
der,” pointing to the skies. 


According to an observant Methodist 
leader, “there are brakemen enough in 
the church to last a hundred years if we 
Winever received another one. They are the 
Hmen who are afraid that the church will go 
(too fast. What we want is more firemen.” 


That Christ’s teaching be put in over- 
alls and set to work is the way Dr. John 
[Edwin Price, service manager for the 
A. Nash Company (“Golden Rule’ Nash), 
Kpopularizes his plea to put Christ’s princi- 
Bples into human relationships in business 
Wand industry. 


| A great spiritual movement has been 
launched by unanimous vote of the Presby- 
Hterian General Council in the adoption of a 
resolution that the entire church should give 
Hlemphatic recognition throughout the year 
1930 to the 1900th anniversary of the earthly 
Miministry of Jesus Christ. The resolution 
provided for particular emphasis of the sea- 
Hsons of Easter and Pentecost, and suggested 
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Thy word have I laid up in my heart that I might not sin against thee! 
Psalm 119. 11. 


Religious Thought and Activity: 
At Home and Abroad 


to all the churches the special study of the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles through- 
out 1930. 


A Korean undergraduate of Waseda 
University, Tokio, after confinement in a 
solitary ceil in a Japanese prison, was sent 
to a penal settlement in a neighboring island. 

“Just think!” he said afterwards, with a 
shining face. “I had been longing for a 
chance to tell about Jesus to those who did 
not know him, and mourning because I 
could not preach in jail. Then God sent me 
off to an unevangelized island where there 
was plenty of work to do for him, and Ja- 
pan paid my fare!” 

A group of Scriptures characterized by 
the name “Diglot” is described in a re- 
cent circular issued by the American Bible 
Society. In a “Diglot” a Gospel, or in some 
cases the whole New Testament, is printed 
in two languages side by side, either upon 
the same page or opposite pages. 

“Diglot” Scriptures in more than thirty 
languages, from Albanian to Yiddish, with 
English as a parallel language, are available 
for those who seek to bridge the gap be- 
tween the language of their fatherland and 
the language of their adopted country, and 
in turn for those who, having English as 
their native tongue, seek to master other 
languages. 

Ramambasoa, a Malagasy national, was 
sent to England a few years ago to prepare 
for special service in Sunday school activi- 
ties. On returning to Madagascar he be- 
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came secretary general of the Sunday School 
Union of Imerina, which embraces all the 
Sunday schools in the three kindred societies 
of Friends, French Protestants and London 
Missionary. Under the London Missionary 
Society alone there are 600 Sunday schools 
in that area. 

The responsibility of Ramambasoa_ in- 
cludes the preparation of Sunday school 
notes for primary, intermediate and senior 
grades. Over one hundred Sunday schools 
of the London Missionary Society have these 
three grades. This native leader has two 
preparatory classes each week for Sunday 
school teachers, and also conducts a minia- 
ture training school. 


Religious education for the orphan chil- 
dren in Bible lands who suffered from the 
ravages of war and were succored through 
Near East Relief, and for other children 
who are adherents of the ancient Eastern 
churches, becomes a problem now that Near 
East Relief sees the end of its work. A 
solution is sought in a program of codpera- 
tion of the ancient churches of the East and 
the World’s Sunday School Association. 

A special deputation of the Association 
has just visited the Near East. They held 
conferences in Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, Baalbec, 
Brumana, Aleppo and Constantinople. Their 
decisions and arrangements will be awaited 
with keen interest. 

Advantage was taken of the visit of this 
delegation to hold the first Sunday school 
convention of Bible lands. It was at Baal- 
bec. 


“Zionism, A Re-Born Movement” is 
the conception underlying an article by Rev. 
E. MacClelland Stuart, D. D., in the “Alli- 
ance Weekly.” 

The author bases his title upon a state- 
ment made by Louis Lipsky, president of the 
Zionist organization of America, at the last 
annual convention of American Zionists. His 
words were: 

“The organization of the Jewish Agency 
which now seems imminent will place the 
burden for making a Jewish Palestine upon 
the shoulders of att IsRart.” 

“All Israel” are noted by Dr. Stuart as 
the “epoch-making words” which shift the 
problem from an organization to the race, 
making a worldwide appeal. He believes it 
will solidify the ranks of Jewry and hasten 
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the movement which in turn means the ful” 
filment of our Lord’s parable of the figtree, i 
Matthew 24. 32, 33. 


What problems are men thinking of 
most, those within or without the church 
who are serious enough to do some think-_ 
ing on religion? A personal interviewer of 
over a hundred men says that their replies” 
may be summarized thus: 

What kind of God can a man believe in 
this scientific day? 

How should a man think of Jesus? 

What is left of the Bible after criticism 
has done its worst? 

Is prayer anything more than autosugges- 
tion? 

Why is Christianity supposed to be su- 
perior to other religions? And what right 
has one religion to wage a campaign of re- 
ligious imperialism? 

What is the function of the church in 
modern society? 


The British Syria Mission reports a 
conversion remarkably illustrative of the in- 
dependent action of God. 

An Arab sheikh, a wealthy trader in 
camels and sheep, some time ago had a 
vision of the Lord Jesus, of whom he had 
never heard, standing in light before him. 
He prostrated himself before the Lord, and 
put his hand into his. ; 

Seeking to get into touch with Christians 
(he himself is unable to read,) he attended. 
some Roman Catholic services, but could not 
understand the worship, and the icons 
troubled him. He then received instruction 
in Protestant churches in Haifa and Jerusa- 
lem, and has been in touch with the British 
Syria Mission in Baalbec. He has confessed 
Christ before his tribe. 

“God can reach men where churches are 
dead, missions non-existent, Christ unknown, 
Scripture untranslated, souls illiterate, hell 
supreme!” says the editor of “Dawn.” 


The United States can surely be con- 
gratulated on the consistent Christian char- 
acter and church-going habits of recent 
presidents. F 

President and Mrs. Hoover have been 
regular attendants at the Friends’ Meeting 
House in Washington. 

Occasion was taken by the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington to pay trib- 
ute to President and Mrs. Coolidge when 


they stepped aside from their exalted post. 
} The church calendar of March 3 contained 
the following paragraphs by the pastor: 
“Beginning with his first Sunday in 
Washington in March, 1921, and hardly ever 
missing a Sunday when he was in the city 
thereafter, an earnest, sincere believer in the 
providence of God and in the practice of 
| righteousness has made First Church his 
| church home. Here he has come not to be 
( observed, by men, but to worship God. The 
far-reaching effects of aspiration and in- 
| spiration are hardly calculable. The wide 
} influence of the quiet example of this public 
servant and his noble wife in constant and 
{ consistent worship and service is beyond 
} reckoning, 
“As minister and people we have been 
+ deeply sensible of the honor and privilege 
conferred upon us in the close relationships 
| which we have enjoyed in spiritual affairs; 
, and we offer our heartfelt prayers to God 
j that he will continue to bless and to use in 
} the work of his kingdom these servants of 
1 Christ whom we respect and love.” 


Rey. Harry Strachan, director of the 
Latin America Evangelization Campaign, 
sends good news of his work in Chile. 


) ‘The evangelistic campaign just finished in 
} Chile has given great joy, particularly dur- 
} ing the last month of our stay there, when 
} in the cities of Concepcion, Temuco, and 
} Valdiva we witnessed the largest theater in 
each center packed night after night with 
} most interested crowds, ranging from 1200 
1 to 1600 people, representing all classes of 
§ society. The significance of this may be 
t realized when it is remembered that the 
} ordinary evangelical congregation numbers 
about 100 persons, composed in most cases of 
| the poorest classes. 

| Our theater meetings made such an impact 
4 upon these centers that other theaters suf- 
(| fered considerable financial loss. Even 
| priests were coming night after night to 
) some of these meetings, occupying a special 
private box where they could not be seen, 
according to the testimony of the owner of 
| one of the theaters rented. 

| Then a most important feature of the 
) work was the splendid distribution of gos- 
7 pel literature we were enabled to make at 
( the closing services in each center. This 
| was made possible through a generous gift 
/ of literature made to us by the Scripture 


Successful Evangelization in Chile. 


ee .. 
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O God _ the quickening Spirit, whose 
working beats against the hard barriers 
which we have set up: O thou in whom 


are righteousness, joy and peace: 
Increase our faith! 


Gift Mission. In each Gospel distributed we 
had inserted a special leaflet giving data 
concerning local places of worship and in- 
viting interested friends to attend same. 
Then a perforated part, requesting all those 
who had a special interest in our messages 
and who desired to have further literature, 
to fill in their names and addresses and hand 
same to ushers. In one case out of about 
1500 Gospels thus distributed 700 slips were 
handed in, and in another case out of 1200 
Gospels 450 slips were returned. 

It might be well to take the opportunity 
of stressing the value of this distribution of 
Scripture portions. Our evangelistic cam- 
paigns reach multitudes of people who have 
never before heard the gospel. They be- 
come intensely interested, and will therefore 
read eagerly whatever literature is given 
them. They come to the Word with pre- 
pared hearts, so that the Holy Spirit can 
more readily reveal the truth to them. 

I would ask you to pray for the seed 
sown in this way in Chile as well as in all 
other places where we have distributed the 
written Word! 


Another Church Merger. 


Publicity material has come to hand re- 
garding a plan of union whereby the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S. A., the United 
Brethren in Christ, and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America will form the 
United Church in America. At least a 
couple of years will elapse before the 
necessary steps can be completed to make 
the union effective. 

More than a million members and some 
9000 congregations are involved. One gen- 
eral Council will be the governing body. 

As we understand the news handed us, the 
three churches will not be much disturbed 
in’ their method of worship and organiza- 
tion, but each is expected to announce its 
affiliation with the United Church, and cer- 
tain activities like theological training and 
printing will be united. 

The door is left open for the rest of the 
denominations to join the United Church. 
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Four Thousand Dollars in Prizes 
for Two Books. 


The American Sunday-School Union is 
seeking by the prize contest method to se- 
cure manuscripts for two books on popular 
religious themes. They offer a prize of 
$2000 for a manuscript on “Religion in Edu- 
cation,” and another prize of $2000 for a 
manuscript on “The Heroic Appeal of Chris- 
tianity to Young People.” 

The manuscript on the subject of “Reli- 
gion in Education” should show the educa- 
tional worth of the Bible, and of religious 
teaching based upon it. The style should 
be popular and readable, with a wide appeal. 
It “should have a convincing message to 
voters, lawmakers, parents and teachers.” 

The offer of a prize for a manuscript on 
“The Heroic Appeal of Christianity to 
Young People’ is “based upon the convic- 
tion that our young people will find in 
Christianity, when rightly presented to 
them, a gripping appeal to the finest and 
noblest living.” 

The contests close March 1, 1930. The 
Editorial Department, American Sunday- 
School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will furnish full particulars on 
request. 


Protestantism in the Irish Free State. 


The number of Protestants in the Irish 
Free State has fallen by no less than 106,- 
000, or 32.5 per cent, since 1911. Allowing 
for the withdrawal of the British garrison 
of over 21,000, who would be mostly but 
not altogether Protestants, there is still a 
decrease of about 85,000 Protestants. 

Most of these are doubtless lost forever. 
They suffered much from murder and in- 
cendiarism during the civil war, and condi- 
tions became trying, especially in the vil- 
lages. Romanism is bigoted and grasping 
in Ireland. Yet Protestants control a large 
proportion of Free State industry and com- 
merce, and there are two and a half times as 
many Protestants in the professions as Ro- 
manists. 

The Protestant minority in South Ireland 
‘was always a stalwart, progressive part of 
the community. Most of the men and 
women who created the Gaelic and Irish 
literary revival were Protestants, and today 
they are leaders in art, learning and letters. 

The Irish Colportage Association con- 


nected with the Presbyterian church in Ire- 
land tells a more cheerful story. Last year 
its colporters sold 18,000 Scriptures, of 
which over ten thousand were sold to Ro- 
manists. Compare these figures with 40 
years ago, when only 3352 were sold by 
more than double the number of colporters, 
and with a larger population in the country! 
Occasionally colporters meet serious opposi- 
tion, and attempted suppression by priests, 
but on the whole the common people re- 
ceive them and buy their books. 


This Helps to Explain! 


“Just look at the big houses and many 
servants those missionaries have!” 

Well, my house is big, and therefore there 
has been put into it the president’s and 
secretary's offices; two cabinets of records 
in the living room; one of school music in 
the dining room; the mimeograph in the 
guest bathroom; a Dramatics Club screen to 
partition off a part of the room so that 
school. property can be kept from public 
view; a borrowed screen to partition off an- 
other corner to store our own belongings not 
in daily use; not to mention the stream of 
transient things that find their way into the 
offices on their way elsewhere or to await 
a trip to town in the rattly Ford. 

And yes, we have three servants. A 
neighbor girl spends six days a week wash- 
ing our clothing. Her wages per month are 
$7.50. Two schoolboys cook and clean for 
the family for their board. The cook is a 
professional, returned to school for a while. 
The other boy is willing to do anything as- 
signed him, but his chief skill is with the 
plow back home. This morning Dorothy 
came from the kitchen exclaiming, ““P——’s 
busted the Czecho-Slovakian cow!” (refer- 
ring to a china pitcher not so tough as a 
plow handle). Another mishap came to. 
light today also, namely, that we put an| 
army couple, here on a short visit to see the | 
Baptist mission work, to sleep in a sheetless : 
bed, which of course they politely did not. 
mention. It being an unusually cool night | 
I had instructed the boy to put two blankets | 
on the bed, expecting of course he would | 
get sheets from the closet as usual. Two. 
blankets was new business to him,—one | 
bottom, one top, of course! 

Having thus explained our “big house and | 
many servants,” would some one please ex- | 


How Fare the Protestants in the Irish Free State? _ 
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A conference of pastors of the Bulgarian Evangelical Church. 


' plain to me the magnificent church edifices 
now springing up all over the country while 
| our students have to worship in the school 
auditorium with the academic atmosphere 
| of the past week clinging to it, and our 
} country folk must be content with salt-box 
architecture because mission money must be 
stretched so thin? 

If each Baptist church erected this year 
| would tithe its building fund and send the 
} several tenths to mission fields, what a joy- 
ous New Year it would be for all con- 
_ cerned !—Guenn Stuart. 


Another Worm Turns! 


| Mr. Ward W. Adair, long-time secretary 
) of a Railroad Y. M. C. A. in New York, has 
'no unholy fear of college youth. He is 
} editor of a monthly magazine, “Railroad 
|) Men,” in which we notice that he speaks 
} some straightforward words that may have 
| a wider reach than Y work. Let him speak 
for himself! 


As the time draws near for planning the 
next state convention we desire to point out 
the only serious defect of the last one. 

For the most part it was a fine, strong, 
forward-looking occasion, where the minds 
of men were alert, if not to the highest 
things at least to some supremely important 
matters in Association endeavor. The one 


note which in our humble judgment did not 
ring quite true was the constant emphasis on 
the inadequacy of our Christian appeal to 
attract college students. 

This was made a sort of measuring rule, 
a kind of barometer of Association effective- 
ness. In the same awe-struck tones that the 
ancient religionists used when they inquired, 
“Have any of the rulers or Pharisees be- 
lieved on him?” we were cross-examined on 
the number of college students that had 
come to the Association mourners’ bench. 
And just as truly as the oldtime standard of 
the rulers and Pharisees was a ridiculously 
false one, born of an overweening conceit, 
so was the standard set up at Rochester. 

Who is this typical college youth who is 
so shy of religion that a “restatement” of the 
gospel is necessary in order to win his pre- 
cious allegiance? Is he some master intel- 
lect, some profound philosopher, some ma- 
ture and penetrating thinker, whose mind is 
developed so far above his fellows that he 
can only look with pity upon the Christian 
program of today? MHardly that. He is a 
callow and undeveloped youth, whose mind 
is at least ten years away from mature and 
constructive thinking, and who is a mental 
child compared with the men who are guid- 
ing the world’s affairs and leading in reli- 
gious effort. 
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There are some fine and promising young 
men in our American colleges, most of 
whom are working their way through and a 
high percentage of whom are earnest and 
humble Christians. There is another class 
of men who are provided with plenty of 
money, who are skinning their way along 
and who will come out just about as highly 
educated as when they went in. Take away 
the raccoon coat, the motor car and the 
cigarette from one of these chaps, and you 
have little left! What he thinks about re- 
ligion matters little to the religious world, 
any more than what he thinks about finance, 
or world government, or a hundred other 
things about which he knows nothing mat- 
ters to other phases of world affairs. A 
rude awakening is just around the corner for 
him when he attempts to sell his services 
and personality to some great enterprise and 
discovers that they are worth about $18 a 

- week, 

In viewing our problem with young men 
we do well to avoid overemphasizing the 
college youth. The percentage of college 
men in our membership makes it perfectly 
clear that they are by no means the goal of 
the Association’s effort, but are merely an 
influential minority. In our own member- 
ship we have about the usual percentage of 
college men, but numerically they mean to 
us exactly the same as a similar number of 
men selected from those who have been 
obliged to work most of their lives and get 
their education along the way. As a matter 
of cold fact, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who have not been fortunate 
enough to go to college who nevertheless 
will outstrip half of the college men when 
they stand shoulder to shoulder with them 
and strive for supremacy in the great game 
of life, where no favorites are played. 


LAW AND CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDIA. 


Notice is given in “Dnyanodaya” of a 
valuable book on Indian law that has been 
recently published by the Christian Litera- 
ture Society of Madras on the initiative and 
financial help of the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. Its 
title is “Law Applicable to Christians,” and 
its author is Judge Paul Appasamy of the 
City Civil Court of Madras. 


The “Indian Bookman” says of this pub- 
lication: 

“Coming from Mr. Paul Appasamy, who 
has taught and administered Indian law for 
over twenty years, this book is of great 
value. It is the only book of its kind. So 
far no single book has been written which 
embodies the chief principles of Indian 
Christian law. It is chiefly meant for Chris- 
tian workers who have to deal with Chris- 
tian converts. Law in India is different for 
Muhammadans, Hindus and _ Christians. 
Conversion to Christianity from other reli- 
gions vitally touches the Christian convert 
with regard to his marriage, holding of 
property, inheritance, and so on. Hence it 
is essential that both he and the Christian 
missionary should know the law applicable 
to Indian Christians in all questions of practi- 
cal importance. Mistakes have often been 
made through ignorance of the law, and 
these have resulted in serious difficulties. 
To avoid such mistakes and to help mission- 
aries who live in out of the way places where 
it is difficult to get legal information, this 
handbook has been prepared.” 

Almost every mission and church can sup- — 
ply its own sad cases of converts who have > 
suffered from serious legal disabilities, it is 
said. A handbook like this by Judge Ap- - 
pasamy shows Christian people in India just 
exactly where their rights are, and on what 
they are based. 


Inp1a’s LAw oF THE IDOL. 


India’s law of the idol will be news to 
most of us. A striking illustration is given 
of the place occupied by idolatry in the life 
of India’s 320 millions of people when it is 
realized how serious are the legal rights and 
powers of an idol. The paragraph on this 
reads thus: 

“In this country an idol is a juristic per- 
son. Property can be bestowed upon it and 
be held by it in perpetuity. In fact, an idol 
is in a better position than an ordinary hu- 
man being, because property once given to 
it vests in it for all future time, and the per- 
son who looks after the property is merely 
a trustee or manager for the idol, and cannot 
himself sell or dispose of the property.” 

When these striking facts are linked on to 
what Raja Ram Mohun Roy says about an 
idol having performed on it the ceremony 
Pranapratistha, or the endowing of the idol! 


India’s Law of the Idol. 
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with animation, by which it is supposed to 
acquire life and supernatural power, and 
then its being married and its daily wants 
| being attended to,—when all these facts are 
weighed together they blow to atoms the 
common theory put forth nowadays that an 
idol is merely a symbol of the living God, 
| continues “Dnyanodaya.”’ “It is clear from 
_all the foregoing that India treats its idols 
| as persons with legal rights and with rights 
appertaining to an object of worship, and 
anyone to seek to teach the opposite is 
_ surely throwing dust in their own eyes as 
| well as in the eyes of others.” 


BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 

Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D. D., 
warden of St. Stephen’s College, relates 
/ an item of wide interest concerning the 
students in his college. 

“In the college of which I have the honor 
to be the head a committee of the students 
asked this year that all the college preachers 
be requested to speak upon one subject, 
‘Things I Live By.’ Then students made 
} an interesting commentary on pulpit utter- 
ances in general. They said: 

' “Most preachers assume that we know 

the fundamentals of the Christian religion,— 

which we don’t,+or else they tell us ever- 

lastingly about doubts and how to deal with 

| them.’ 

“Aren't you interested in doubts?’ I 
asked. 

| ‘No,’ they answered. ‘Who is?’ 

“So I asked those who were to preach to 

us to speak of things of which they were 
' certain, in which they put their faith and 
confidence, by which they formed their 
i lives.” 
Bishop Brenton Thoburn Badley of 
; India tells how a Mohammedan gentleman 
of one of the leading cities in the Bombay 
Area commended mission work among the 
) Muslims of that city by means of a telling 
! illustration. 

He said that if a man saw another man 
wearing an old, ragged and dirty topi, and 
| said to him, “What a dirty, disgraceful topi 
} you are wearing! Take it off, throw it 
| away, and put on a nice new topi!” the 
wearer would doubtless retort that it was no 
business of his, and would take the words, 
however well meant, as an insult. Then 
4 said this Muslim gentleman: 


O Lord, by thy Spirit move im our very 
beings that we may see thee in everything 
that is, that we may hear thy voice speak- 


ing more clearly than all voices, and feel 
thy presence in every movement and ex- 
perience: 

We humbly beseech thee, O Lord! 


“You do not make the mistake of making 
such an approach to our people when pre- 
senting your religion. You are, rather, like 
a man who would say to the wearer of an 
old topi, ‘My friend, I have here a beautiful 
new topi! If you would like to have it I 
shall be happy to make you a gift of it’ In 
that case,” continued the Muslim, “the 
owner of the dirty old topi would probably 
throw it away himself and gladly put on the 
nice new one.” 

He commended such an approach to Mus- 
lims, and remarked that he did not wonder it 
succeeded. 

This “new-topi method” of approach has 
found increasingly wide favor in recent 
years, It appeals to all classes of workers. 


Willing to Work, but Waiting? 
Rev. Norman H. Camp. 


A colporter is a missionary who proclaims 
the gospel message by means of the printed 
page. He has a firm conviction that God’s 
Word will not return to him void, and so 
he seeks to place it in the hands of all classes 
of people. He does not wait for the people 
to congregate in some auditorium to hear 
him preach, but he gladly comes to them. 
Instead of being satisfied with reaching a 
few by the spoken word, he reaches many 
with the written Word. 

The colporter is not limited in his field. 
He can labor in the cities, the towns and 
villages, or out in the country places. He 
makes friends as he shows himself friendly, 
and homes are often opened for his enter- 
tainment. He is master of his own time and 
appointments, recognizing that he must give 
an account to the Lord of the harvest only. 
He can limit his labors according to his 
strength, and he is free to begin at any hour 
in the morning and stop at any hour in the 
evening. 

Colportage work is much needed today, 
and offers an unlimited field. It can be 
done by any earnest, warm-hearted, loyal 
Christian who has a passion to save souls 
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and a desire to encourage Christians in their 
faith and service. Both men and women, 
young and old, can engage in this fruitful 
ministry. Previous experience is not neces- 
sary. One learns to do the work in the do- 
ing of it, and the worker obtains a wonder- 
ful training in many ways. Then there is 
a financial profit in selling Christian litera- 
ture from home to home that enables the 
colporter to meet his or her necessary ex- 
penses, for the laborer is worthy of his hire. 


Bible Lessons for Rural Schools. 

Automobiles, modern farm machinery and 
farmers’ combinations are blamed for the 
extermination of many rural churches and 
Sunday schools by Robert W. Newman, 
Montana synodical Sunday school mission- 
ary and field representative of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education. How 
to give the country children religious edu- 
cation is a problem which the Board is try- 
ing to meet with a system of weekday Bi- 
ble lessons. 

“With the coming of modern farm ma- 
chinery,. the tractor and the small combine,” 
reports Mr. Newman, “came distinct changes 
in our rural districts. One man and a 
helper during the rush season can handle a 
thousand acres instead of 300 with the same 
effort. This means larger farms and fewer 
rural homes. This and the automobile have 
caused the closing of many rural churches 
and Sunday schools. It has made the reli- 
gious training of those children left in the 
country a real problem. The writer visited 
31 rural Sunday schools in a single county 14 
years ago. Today there are fewer than 10 
country Sunday schools in the same county. 
Similar conditions obtain elsewhere in the 
State.” 

This problem has been met in part by a 
system of weekday Bible lessons. These are 
prepared in book form, Bible stories being 
used to bring out the most important teach- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments. A 
companion leaflet is given to children in 
which they can write answers to questions 
asked by the teacher after the story has 
been given to the pupils. 

“In Montana Presbyterian Sunday school 
missionaries are making good use of these 
Bible lessons in rural weekday schools far 
from church or Sunday school. One of our 
men estimates that on his field 2000 children 
are receiving Bible instruction through these 


lesson helps. The writer has placed these 


lessons in the hands of over 30 rural teachers _ 


who have promised to use them on one day 


of each week. That these teachers are mak- 


ing use of the books is evidenced by letters | 
that come to the desk. One teacher writes: 


‘My children are keen for the Bible story 
hour.’ Another: ‘I have used your book and 
find the children enjoy the study hour. They 
ask for more stories.’ ” 


WHERE INDUSTRIAL WORK HAS 
PROVED A SUCCESS. 


The Pilgrims’ Mission of Benares, India, 
considers that its industrial work has been 
thoroughly tested, and that the experiment 
has proved a success. Mr. W. K. Norton, 
head of the Mission, answers queries in this 
way. 


A poor convert comes to us. He has ac- 
cepted Christ as his Saviour, and therefore 
he has been cast out by his relatives. He 


has no money, no possessions, and no way 


to make a decent living. 


In the ordinary 


course, in the past, he has become a depend-— 
ent on the mission where he was baptized. 


In the majority of cases he loses his self- | 


respect, the missionaries lose their respect 
for him, and, what is worse, the heathen see 
that he is little better than a beggar, and 
they also lose their respect for him, and the 
great cause of Christianity is seriously in- 
jured. 

Now that young Christian comes to us for 
training, and he is set to work to learn a 
trade. We teach him motor mechanics, 
motor driving, electrical work, or help him 
to become a skilled carpenter or blacksmith. 
In the beginning that young convert could 
only earn about three dollars a month as a 
cooly or day laborer. As a laborer he was 
at his height, and there was little hope of his 
advancement. And the three dollars a 
month which he could earn was only enough 
to keep body and soul together. There was 
no hope of supporting his family or educat- 
ing his children unless he received constant 
charity from his mission, as is the course 
now in the great majority of cases. 

In our mission workship he starts at the 
bottom, washing and greasing cars or as an 
assistant to his teacher. Then he gradually 
works his way up, and as he proves his skill 
he is slowly advanced. All do not learn 
with the same speed: it depends on the intel- 
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Where An Industrial Mission Is a Success. 
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ligence and quickness of mind of each stu- 
dent. But on the average one year or 
eighteen months make a vast difference. 

We will take one living example. 

Prem Das is a poor country boy about 18 
years of age. He has accepted Christ as his 
Saviour, and he is put to work with other 
poor Christians. 

In the beginning Prem Das was only a 
young cooly and could do only the roughest 
of labor, such as carrying loads on his head. 
When he first came to the workshop he 
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ing, he has only started on his upward climb 
to success. Because of the short training he 
has received in the mission workshop Prem 
Das’ earning power has been increased sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 

Where before Prem Das was looked down 
upon as an ignorant cooly, now he has won 
the respect of all who know him, and the 
Mission looks on him as a decided asset. 
Outside missionaries who know him have 
applied for the privilege of employing him 
to drive and take care of the mission car. He 


. 


Lepers in Europe? Yes, this picture of a group in the village of Audaku, Esthonia, is 
sent by a missionary of the European Christian Mission. 


could not tell the difference between a screw 
driver and a hammer, and he was afraid to 
touch anything. But he started to work, 
commencing, of course, at the bottom. 
Since Prem Das first came to us about 
eight months have gone by, and he is now 
considered as a fairly skilled assistant me- 
chanic. He has been tested and examined as 
a motor driver, and has been granted a spe- 
cial license by the police to drive any kind 
of a motor vehicle. This special license is 
the most coveted thing of all. Out in the 
world now Prem Das could obtain employ- 
ment in any place as a driver and mechanic, 
and would receive good wages, sufficient for 
him to marry on and take care of his family 
as a respectable Christian. And, God will- 


could also easily obtain work from wealthy 
Hindus or Mohammedans. Thus, as he lives 
up to his Christian teaching of being honest 
and faithful in his work and refusing to ac- 
cept bribes, he becomes a credit to the Cause 
of Christ. 

The above shows only the material ad- 
vancement. But along with the industrial 
training the Christian training of Prem Das 
and the other young Christians is not neg- 
lected. The Christian services, daily and 
Sunday, are being faithfully attended. Prem 
Das, as a Christian mechanic, faithful in 
working with his hands and at the same time 
faithful to his Lord and Saviour, speaking 
of the Lord Jesus to all with whom he asso- 
ciates, gains an influence greater, perhaps, 
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than that of some who earn their living by 
preaching alone. 

Next to our actual preaching work as 
Christian missionaries, I consider this in- 
dustrial work of training poor Christians to 
earn a good living by the work of their 
hands as the greatest work I have ever un- 
dertaken. The case of Prem Das is only one 
of many. There are about fifty young men 
now in the process of being trained. 


CENTENARY OF PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS IN SIAM, 1828-1928. 

The celebration of the centenary of Prot- 
estant missions in Siam turned out to be a 
big and imposing affair. It extended over 
three days, December 5-7 last. 

His majesty King Pradadhipok loaned the 
Royal Gardens at Bangkok for the occasion, 
a tract of some fifty or sixty acres in the 
heart of the city that had never been loaned 
for such use before, and that is rarely opened 
to the public. Moreover, the king directed 
the government departments to render all 
the assistance that was desired. 

Afternoon programs were presented to 
select groups, admission being by invitation. 
The first afternoon their majesties the king 
and queen with princes and high officials 
were present. Next day was women’s day, 
and the third day foreigners and the com- 
mercial community. 

At night the Gardens were thrown open to 
the public, who wandered about at will 
and attended whatever pleased them. The 
Dance Pavilion was constantly packed with 
people listening to historical addresses and 
viewing stereopticon pictures and other fea- 
tures. The Exhibit Hall had exhibits from 
the various mission institutions. 

The outstanding event of the celebration 
was the king’s reply to addresses by Dr. 
John A. Eakin of the mission and Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. Speaking in English 
the king replied as follows, according to a 
report in the “Bangkok Times”: 

“He said that he was greatly pleased to 
hear the foregoing addresses. Some people 
might want to know why the Buddhists 
were so tolerant of the Christian faith and 
other creeds in Siam, and also why he and 
his predecessors had encouraged the mis- 
sionaries. The reply would be that they re- 
joiced in all merit, and were glad to see 
merit made under the influence of any reli- 


gion. He must thank the American Presby- 
terian Mission a great deal for the helpful 
work they had done for this country. They 
were the first to start education for girls in 
the kingdom, and when the Siamese govern- 
ment started a school for girls most of the 
teachers employed were ex-students of the 
school of ‘Mem’ Cole (Miss Edna S. Cole), 
now termed the Wattana Wittiya Academy. 
The Siamese respect Miss Cole a great deal 
for her work. The American Presbyterian 
Mission was also the first to bring the peo- 
ple the benefits of medical science, and one 
of the first to receive those benefits was a 
queen of King Mongkut. His majesty also 
spoke at length in appreciative terms of the 
good work of the mission schools at Chieng- 
mai, and said he was happy to know that all 
their schools are teaching their students to 
be loyal to the government, king and coun- 
try. In other words, the pupils of the mis- 
sion schools are being trained as good citi- 
zens. Not only freedom but also protection 
is accorded all religions in Siam. In con- 
clusion his majesty wished the whole mis-— 
sionary body all success and all blessings 
both in this life and the next.” 

The centenary celebration closed on a 
deeply spiritual note. Sunday morning the 
Siamese-speaking Christians crowded Christ 
Church for worship and a communion serv- 
ice. At the same time the Chinese-speaking 
Christians met in another church. In the 
afternoon all gathered at the Protestant 
cemetery, where 30 missionaries are laid to 
rest. 

The celebration with its historic memories 
has given new courage and enthusiasm to the 
Christian community. They realize their 
wonderful heritage and the glorious oppor- 
tunities that are open before them. 


KAREN CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION IN BURMA. 


The Burma Mission of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society had a grand 
celebration last fall of the centenary of the 
baptism of their first Karen convert. 

This man was Ko Tha Byu. He had been 
a dacoit, and had taken part in the killing of 
30 men. After months of patient teaching 
his mind began to open to the truth, and his 
“diabolical temper,” as Dr. Judson called it, 
began to soften. He became a Christian, 
and accompanied Rey. G. D. Boardman to 


Centenaries in Siam and Burma. 
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Tavoy, where he was baptized on May 18, 
1828. A meeting was held at Tavoy as part 
of the centennial celebration. 

Ko Tha Byu’s mission in life was now to 
help and to save. Immediately he started 
out to find his fellow countrymen and tell 
them of his new-found joy. The twelve 
remaining years of his life were given to 
this task, and yielded abundant fruit, for on 
his death in 1840 there were 1270 members 
of the churches who had been won largely 
by his unceasing endeavors. Those 1270 
Karen Christians have now swelled to a 
Christian community of all missions of about 
225,000, of whom about 180,000 are Baptist 
adherents. The Karen population of Burma 
is estimated at 1,400,000. 

The governor of Burma, Sir Charles 
Alexander Innes, presided at a public meet- 
ing in Rangoon, the capital. Representa- 
tives of all the missions working in Burma, 
and some from India, took part in this gath- 
ering. The governor’s address as reported 
in the “Burma Baptist Bulletin’ reads as 
follows: 

“This is a great day for the Christian 
Karen community of Burma, and I feel it a 
privilege that I have been allowed to take 
part in your festival. For you have given 
me an opportunity not only of paying on be- 
half of my government as well as myself a 
tribute to the American Baptist Mission for 
its work among the Karens,—work which 
has been of the greatest value to the govern- 
ment of Burma as well as to the Karens,— 
but also of showing my interest in and my 
sympathy with one of the most loyal and 
progressive peoples of Burma. 

“Morever, if I read the signs aright, the 
future is full of hope for you. I have no 
doubt that the guidance and supervision of 
your missionaries are still necessary. But 
Christianity among the Karens is no longer 
dependent for its life and reality on inspira- 
tion from outside. It has taken root and 
draws a great part of its sustenance from 
the Karens themselves. Karen churches are 
to a great extent self-supporting and self- 
governing. The work is carried on largely 
through the Karens themselves, and pro- 
vided that for some time longer the neces- 
sary measure of guidance is given, you can 
look forward with confidence to a long pe- 
riod of years in which the advance of the 
Christian religion will acquire increasing 
momentum among the Karens. 


Summary of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Our Father—A child and his Father. 
aus be thy name—A worshiper and his 
od. 

Thy kingdom come—A subject and his king. 

Thy will be done—A servant and his sover- 
eign. 

Give us—A beggar and his benefactor. 

Forgive us—A sinner and his Saviour. 

Lead us—A pilgrim and his guide! 


“As this is the centenary of the American 
Baptist Karen Mission I have dwelt so far 
on the missionary aspect of your work. But 
as governor of Burma I am more concerned 
with the success you have achieved in mak- 
ing your Christian Karens good citizens, 
and I listened with special interest and 
pleasure to Dr. Marshall’s account of the 
high ideals which the American Baptist 
Karen Mission has set before itself in this 
respect. But Dr. Marshall merely confirmed 
the conception which I had already formed 
of this aspect of the mission’s work. The 
loyalty of the Karens to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor is well known. They have 
rendered great service to the British gov- 
ernment, and believe me we are grateful! 
And I was already aware that Christianity 
had proved a powerful lever for raising the 
moral as well as the material condition of 
the Karens. With them education goes hand 
in hand with religion. Where there is a 
church, usually there is also a school, and 
some of the schools I have seen have sur- 
prised me by the excellence of their build- 
ings and the thoroughness of their equip- 
ment. The more so because the Karens are 
not usually rich, and money has frequently 
been subscribed at considerable personal 
sacrifice. A community which is ready and 
willing to spend money on its schools need 
have no fears for the future, and I have no 
doubt that the Karens are destined to play 
an increasingly important part in the life of 
Burma. The success already attained is at 
once a tribute and inspiration to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Karen Mission. I congratulate 
it on that success and on this anniversary, 
and I wish the Karen community all pros- 
perity in the future.” 

Among other features of the celebration 
was the laying of the cornerstone of Judson 
College Woman’s Hall by Lady Innes and 
of the cornerstone of Judson College Ad- 
ministration block of buildings by the gov- 
ernor. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
Pentecost adds nothing to the equip- 
ment of doctrines: it adds everything to the 
equipment of the teachers—J. Rendel 
Harris. 


America sober has achieved things that 
America drunk never dreamed of, nor the 
wine-drinkers of the ancient world.—Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher. 


Personal testimony and service for 
Christ have no rivals in effectiveness in 
work for the kingdom. Modern Christian- 
ity, like modern sport, is suffering from pro- 
fessionalism. The volunteer is failing, the 
paid agent is taking his place in the work of 
the church. This increases financial strain, 
it reduces the number of voluntary workers 
from whom the church must choose her 
separated ministry, and most serious of all, 
it deprives the church of the convincing 
witness of men and women who have noth- 
ing to gain but it may be much to lose by a 
frank confession of Christ—Rev. John Mc- 
Dowell, D. D. 


John Wesley did not understand that 
love for men was exhausted in saving their 
souls in any narrow religious sense. It 
meant to save the entire man, spiritually, 
mentally, and physically. One of the great 
historians of England, J. R. Green, con- 
cludes his treatment of this religious move- 
ment, after declaring that “the Methodists 
were the least result of the Methodist re- 
vival,” with the following statement of its 
influence upon social life: 

“A yet nobler result of the religious re- 
vival was the steady attempt, which has 
never ceased from that day to this, to rem- 
edy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical 
suffering, the social degradation of the prof- 
ligate and the poor. It was not until the 
Wesleyan impulse had done its work that 
this philanthropic impulse began.”—Ernest 
R. Cherrington. 


We must not forget that in a subsidiary 
but still important sense the books of the 
Bible—and especially the Gospels,—can 
stand alone as agents of evangelization. In 
the beginning of the church there were men 
who afterwards did the church glorious 
service whose conversion was due to reading 
the books without any human instrumental- 
ity. In modern days they have been numer- 
ous, so much so that mere reading of the 


Gospels must be ranked among the most ef- 
fective instruments of conversion. There is 
no surer way of getting men and women, of 
whatever religious tradition, again into the 
presence of Jesus of Nazareth than by giv- 
ing them the Gospels in their own tongue.— 
Bishop Gore. 


The Tragedy of Low Flight. 


The tragedy of young life today is the 
tragedy of low flight. We are flying too 
low. The tragedy of the young manhood 
and young womanhood of our cities is that 
their pleasures and pursuits and ambitions 
and interests are pitched too low, in perilous 
country, where they stun themselves with 
pleasures that satisfy not, and embitter and 
break their hearts on pursuits that yield no 
delight, and sometimes fall disillusioned and 
embittered, damaged and broken, the moral 
and spiritual wreckage of false and foolish 
ways. They set out on wings, but did not 
seek the lofty ranges: they flew too low. 

If we young men and women could go 
back to our cities, back to our classes, back 
to our work, seeking the safety of higher 
flight, “on joyful wings, cleaving the sky,” 
above temptation, preoccupied with things 
divine, building our nest in the heavenly 
places with Jesus Christ and enjoying the 
experience of high-souled communion, 


“Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee,” 


we should show the young life of our time 
the safe way of life, the satisfying way, the 
singing way.—Rev. John MacBeath. 


The Pastoral Prayer. 


I was once summoned suddenly to the bed- 
side of William Jennings Bryan. I found 
him ill, his face flushed with fever and his 
clarion voice quieted almost to a whisper. 
He said: 

“You wonder why I sent for you! You 
know I love Christ’s church and the sabbath 
service. My special interest above all else 
is the so-called Long Prayer. I anticipate it 
through the week. I am thrilled and stimu- 
lated in bowing in that prayer recalling that 
my needs and confessions and hopes I share 
with the congregation around me, and they 
with me and with all good people in the 
city, on the land and across the seas, of 
every language and color and condition. I 


Evidence of the Flood? 


} am united to them and they to me, and the 
| thought cheers and thrills me through the 
| days that follow. I have not been to church 
| for four sabbaths, and I have missed that 
/prayer, and I wanted you to kneel at my 
} bedside and pray as you do in sabbath morn- 
) ing service.”—Dr. Wallace Radcliffe. 


Immortality. 


“You ask me, sir,” said the Scots doctor, 
what I regard as the strongest hint of per- 
sonal immortality that’s ever come my way. 
“I think it was, maybe, old Dr. Mac- 
| Gregor. He was minister at Sandygates 
| U. F. Kirk. Aye, he was a powerful 


a 
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preacher! He fairly revelled in Amos, but 
Isaiah was his man. He was just giving his 
fourth course of sabbath morning sermons 
on him when he met with his accident. A 
lorry mounted the pavement. 

“The old man was ten weeks in Glasgow 
Infirmary, and his sufferings must have been 
cruel, for he was badly crushed. But there 
he was, from the second day, propped up in 
the long ward on four pillows, reading away 
at a Hebrew book. I asked why he was at 
that, and he told me he knew fine we couldna 
set him right, so he was polishing up his 
Hebrew grammar ready for a fine pow-wow 
with Isaiah himself !’”—“Christian World.” 


Editorial Briefs. 


Evidence of the Flood? 


Among the startling discoveries that ar- 
_ cheologists working in Bible lands at various 
} points report with frequency the most sen- 
' sational to date is that evidence of a great 
} flood, if not of the Flood of Genesis 7, has 
} been uncovered in Mesopotamia. We have 
} it on the authority of Professor C. Leonard 
| Woolley, director of an expedition sponsored 
by the University of Pennsylvania and the 
) British Museum. 
Digging in ancient Sumeria, in the neigh- 
borhood of Ur of the Chaldees, for human 
| débris in strata which have led scientists to 
) believe that it has been inhabited as far back 
as 4500 B. C., Prof. Woolley one day last 
| December reached a layer of water-laid silt 
or sand about eight feet deep. All manifes- 
tations of human life were totally lacking in 
this deposit, but upon digging deeper below 
it unmistakable traces of another civilization 
| emerged. 

The interpretation given by Prof. Woolley 
to these finds is that the 8-foot layer is 


the deposit of an unusual inundation of the 


{ River Euphrates which gave rise to Sume- 
| rian “legends” of a flood of unexampled 
magnitude, comparable to the Bible story. 

The lower civilization must have reached 
| a high peak of cultural development, the 
' professor says. There were pottery and 
utensils in the native fashion, and expertly 
moulded bricks. 

It is always to be borne in mind that these 
archeological excavations have never un- 
earthed data that give the lie to the Bible. On 


the contrary, every new find adds a certain 
historical authority to Bible statements. 
Many details still remain obscure, and we 
can afford to have patience in view of our 
ignorance: but in general it may be said 
that the Bible story of ancient civilizations 
and happenings is receiving continuous con- 
firmatory support. Adverse critics have to 
keep shifting their ground and canceling 
former guesses. 

The historicity of the Flood has been 
argued from evidence of other kinds, but 
who ever anticipated that incontrovertible 
evidence of this geological type should be 
forthcoming? Strange providence that has 
preserved evidence for millenniums, and now 
bares it when there are scientists who can 
appreciate it! 


Primary Problems in Religion. 


Atheism: or Is There a Personal God? 

Optimism: or Is This the Best Possible 
World? 

_Pessimism: or Is Life Worth Living? 

Radical Criticism: or How Far is the Bi- 
ble True? 

Socialism: or Is Christianity Communistic ? 

Legalism: or Are We Saved by Faith or 
by Works? 

Mysticism: or What is the Highest Life? 

Skepticism: or Why Do We Pray? 

Materialism: or Do We Believe in Resur- 
rection? 

Adventism: or Will Christ Return? 

—Dr. Charles R. Erdman. 


The harbor at Jebail, Syria, from which the cedars of Lebanon were sent to 
Jerusalem for the building of Solomon’s Temple. 


America’s Gift to Bible Lands. 
John R. Voris, New York. 


I stood on the balcony of the American 
House at Jebail, Syria. Jebail is the seaport 
town called Gebal in the Book of Kings. It 
was to this town that the cedars of Lebanon 
were brought from the mountains to the 
Mediterranean to be floated as rafts down the 
coast to Haifa, and from there taken over- 
land to the Holy City to build the Temple of 
Solomon. It was here that the Egyptians 
and later the Romans found a port of entry, 
and it was here that they left notable monu- 
ments now being uncovered by the French. 

Below me, where the soft waters of the 
Mediterranean’ lapped against the shores, I 
could see the dim outline of slender columns 
of an ancient Roman temple, recently un- 
covered by the excavators, and could fancy, 
at least, that I could see a great sarcophagus 
in which the earlier Egyptians had buried 
one of their leaders. In my mind’s eye I 
could see the great cedars of Lebanon drawn 
on rough wheels by a multitude of dark- 
skinned servants, cedars that would go to 
build a temple of the Lord. Raising my eyes 
I saw outlined against the sky above to my 
right a great castle built by Crusaders in the 
12th century. 

I found myself awed by the march of his- 


tory. I was conscious of being on ground 
trodden by the kings of old. Alexander the 
Great had been here, Philip of Macedon, and 
Napoleon. In imagination one could review 
civilization as it marched past. Each con- 
queror had left his monument in marble or 
stone. 

Earlier in the day I had been talking with 
some of the older boy leaders of the Ameri- 
can orphanage center and their teachers, and 
now I thought of the monument America was 
erecting there, not a monument of brick or 
stone but one measured in terms of human 
life. In the building near me 700 boys were 
sleeping. Fine, healthy and alert youngsters 
they were. I had seen them all at their work, 


at their meals, in the sea enjoying their morn- 


ing plunge, and also in the church service. 
All these boys owed their lives to America’s 
gifts of food and shelter and care. And I 
said to myself: , 
“We're not leaving a Crusader’s castle, or 
a Solomon’s Temple, or a Roman monument, 


or even an Egyptian sarcophagus; not even 


a shrine or church. We have invested our 
money in childhood.” 

Here we are leaving the kind of a monu- 
ment that the earlier civilizations would have 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


jscorned. Just children! Even today child- 
jhood has but little place in these Eastern 
ands. Parents love their offspring, to be 
tsure. But children are valued only as poten- 
tial adults, not as children. Civilization is 
| built for adults. The result is that there 
‘is a complete lack of child-care movements. 
! Money, if spent, is expended upon shrines 
and great churches built of lasting materials, 
} but not for education or care of children. 
) Now comes the richest nation on the globe, 
j and it leaves only children, strong, sturdy, 


» “I have always been a man of impulse. 
| My best work has often been begun on some 
sudden impulse.” Such was D. L. Moody’s 
own self-appraisal. Northfield Seminary is 
a vindication of this judgment. 
A trifling incident first was the occasion of 
his locating in Northfield. Since young man- 
‘hood his home had been in Chicago. Here 
‘he had entered business after two years in 
) Boston, and his associations for twenty 
/years had been in the Mid-West. Here he 
‘had also entered Christian service and be- 
i come identified with numerous religious ac- 
tivities and made many cherished associa- 
‘tions. He was known as “D. -L. Moody of 
t Chicago.” But so trifling a cause as 
j-annoyance caused by some predatory chick- 
/ens was the first reason for his locating in 
his native town. 
| It was in the summer of 1875 after his 
first mission to Great Britain that he came 
'to Northfield to visit his mother for a few 
j weeks. It was the first real extended holi- 
} day he had ever known. One day a neighbor 
} complained that “Widow Moody’s” chickens 
‘had been in his cornfield. It was one of 
those annoying incidents that Mr. Moody 
+ felt his mother should not be subjected to, 
f and immediately determined to buy a small 
} strip of land and thus relieve her of similar 
t complaints. 
| Meeting the neighbor one day he casually 
-asked him on what terms he would sell the 
| land. The reply was that he did not care 
to sell unless he sold the entire place. With 
| characteristic promptness Mr. Moody asked 
| the price, to which the reply was, thirty-five 
| hundred dollars for the farm of twelve acres, 
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trained children, to be sure, but only children. 
A strange spectacle! 

And so I turned to my couch with a feel- 
ing of content, for I knew that we-had not 
only builded unselfishly, but we are leaving 
a trained leadership among youth and a new 
ideal for all childhood. 

We have brought to the land of him who 
said, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,” a demonstration of the meaning of that 
message. 


Northfield Seminary After Fifty Years: 


A Retrospect. 
William Revell Moody. 


with house and barns. At once Mr. Moody 
agreed to the price and closed the bargain. 
Thus he became a resident of his native 
town. 

It was during the following summer that 
he became interested in plans for a school 
for girls in the neighborhood. There was 
no high school in the immediate vicinity, 
and educational privileges were such as had 
prevailed since his boyhood. He realized 
from his own experience the serious handi- 
cap under which the next generation would 
be placed unless some provision were made to 
meet the need. Driving one day upon a 
mountain road he came upon a humble cot- 
tage occupied by a helpless cripple with his 
wife and three daughters, who eked out a 
meager livelihood by braiding straw hats. 
As he thought of what the future had in 
store for these girls his heart went out to 
them in deepest sympathy, with the result 
that he determined to start a school for such. 
The result was the founding of Northfield 
Seminary. 

At first Mr. Moody’s conception of the 
scope of the work was limited. Probably 
his vision was circumscribed by the horizon, 
for he sought to purchase an old frame 
building in the village a mile from his home. 
Unsuccessful in this and in another similar 
endeavor still further removed, he decided 
to purchase land adjoining his home, using 
the latter after a few alterations as a dormi- 
tory and building a small two-story brick 
building, later known as Revell Hall, as a 
recitation hall. With this meager equipment 
Northfield Seminary began in November, 
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1879, with an enrolment of twenty-five stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Moody was a keen observer, and un- 
trammeled by academic traditions. He de- 
termined that in the school he was under- 
taking there should be certain features that 
would contribute to what he contended 
should constitute an “all-around” education. 
First, every student should meet some daily 
task in domestic work; second, every student 
should have two recitations in Bible study 
so arranged as to give during the four years’ 
course a familiarity with the content of the 
Scriptures; and third, if he was to bring the 
privileges of the school within the reach of 
those it was to serve, girls of earnest pur- 
pose and limited means, the student should 
pay in fees for board and tuition half the 
actual cost, or one hundred dollars a year. 
He was willing and glad to help those who 
would help themselves. For those who were 
lazy or indifferent he had no sympathy. 

Such was the original design in the mind 
of the founder, and such have been the poli- 
cies on which the work has been maintained, 
excepting only in respect of student charges, 
which were necessarily increased in the face 
of the increased cost of living after the 
World War. It is now pertinent to enquire 
if the results of fifty years have vindicated 
the judgment of the founder in the convic- 
tion that there was need for such a school, 
and if the character of the policies upon 
which it has been conducted have proved 
educationally sound. The answer to this can 
only be found in the students themselves, and 
the character of their service to God and 
humanity. 

From the inception of the work to the 
present time 9459 students have been en- 
rolled. They have come not only from 
every section of the country, every state in 
the union being represented, but from almost 
every nation under the sun. Without dis- 
crimination on account of race or religion 
they represent young people of widely dif- 
fering traditions and culture. Of the value 
of their training they are themselves the 
best witnesses, and thousands record their 
grateful acknowledgment to the practical as 
well as thorough educational training at 
Northfield. 

Perhaps their vocations, widely diversified, 
best reflect the preparation received. Many 
have married and throughout the world are 
rendering inconspicuous but important Chris- 


tian service in their homes. In ministering 
to physical ills 269 are nurses, and 33 are 
doctors. In tzaining youth 268 are filling 
positions as teachers, 251 in schools and 17 
in higher institutions of learning. In mis- 
sionary service 90 are in the foreign field, 
and 33 in American cities or frontier sta~ 
tions. It would be difficult, in fact, to find 
callings in business or professions in which’ 
Northfield girls are not occupied. 

In looking back over the fifty years many 
instances occur to mind of specific cases of 
earnest young women who have found at 
Northfield the opportunity for training for 
wider service. Often in the face of great 
difficulties, dependent solely upon their own 
efforts, they have struggled heroically to 
achieve their life objective, and the success 
that has crowned their efforts they have in 
hundreds of instances attributed to North- 
field. Others who have enrolled with no 
clearly defined aim beyond acquiring an edu- 
cation have here discovered Christian ideals 
to which they have devoted their lives. Truly 
Mr. Moody’s prophecy has come true in the 
thirty years since he laid down his life work 
that he “had started streams that would flow 
on long after” he had passed away. 

But a retrospect of the half-century of 
the Northfield Seminary would be inadequate 
that failed to make reference to the noble 
men and women who sponsored and co- 
labored with him. Some are still living, but 
the larger number have passed away. Trus- 
tees who gave him their whole-hearted co- 
operation, donors who generously gave to 
the support of the work, and teachers whe 
labored in a spirit of sacrificial service, have 
all made possible the achievements of North- 
field Seminary, and to them is due a tribute 
of undying gratitude on the part of al! 
friends of Northfield. It would be impossible 
to name all of the number, but no record of 
these years would be complete that did not 
allude to Henry M. Moore of Boston and 
Colonel J. J. Estey, of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
who so faithfully upheld the founder in 
early years, or to Miss Evelyn S. Hall, who 
served as principal for twenty-eight years 
and continued in the position to the time of 
her death. There are Misses Mary and 
Claire Silverthorne who are still living, 
and the memory of whose service is still 
cherished by thousands for their devoted 
labors at Northfield for more than a genera- 
tion. Many others have labored in a true 
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| spirit of codperation to make Northfield 

| what it has become. Some as matrons and 

| others in the care of the buildings and 

grounds as janitors and workmen have been 

| imbued with the true spirit of service in 

) behalf of the youth for whom Northfield 
| was established. 


There was something prophetic in the 
motto chosen for Northfield Seminary which 
the fifty years have seen marvelously ful- 
filled: 

“T the Lord do keep it: I will water it 
every moment: lest any hurt it, I will keep 
it night and day!” 


The Conquest of Fear. 
Rev. James I. Vance, D. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


Basil King wrote a book on “The Con- 
quest of Fear.” It is worth reading. I do 
not advise you to believe everything in that 
book. Because you see something in a book 
it does not follow that it is gospel truth. I 
do not advise you to believe everything that 
anybody says or writes, even preachers. Do 
a little thinking on your own account! Try 
the spirits ! 

This book, “The Conquest of Fear,” was 
evidently written by a man deeply sensitive, 
highly nervous, easily overwrought, im- 
aginative, moody, devout, sincere. It tells 
how such a nature found its way out of the 
limbo of fear into a place of serenity and 
peace. The book should be helpful to other 
natures similarly tormented and engaged in 
the same pursuit. For that reason I advise 
you to read it. 

The author has a good deal to say about 
what he calls the Anglo-Saxon mind, which 
probably is not as bad as he thinks. He 
also has a good deal to say about the Chris- 
tian church, which may deserve some of the 
nasty things he says about it. But these are 
merely defects in a book whose message is 
great, and whose message should be helpful 
to scared spirits in a world in which there is 
so much we cannot understand. 

I am speaking on this subject this morning 
because of a remark a young woman on the 
train made. She sat just across the aisle in 
the Pullman, and overheard Mrs. Vance and 
me discussing the book. When I laid it 
down she asked for it, and read it eagerly 
until the train reached Nashville. As she 
handed it back she said: 

“It is wonderful!” 

It was evidently not so much the peculiar 
views of the author which fascinated her as 
its daring title and the bold assault it makes 
on the false god of fear. That is enough to 
fascinate anybody. 

It was Paul’s theme when he wrote to 


Timothy and said: “God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear.” It was Christ’s theme 
when he said to his disciples, “Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid!” 


The conquest of fear would change life for 
many of us, and its conquest is possible. 
Fear is not a blessing. Fear is a curse. It 
is hostile to all the moods that God would 
kindle in our souls. It puts us at a disad- 
vantage. 

I know there are some who hate to sur- 
render the gospel of fear. They can sympa- 
thize with the old woman who said, “You 
don’t hear any more nowadays the preaching 
of that good old comforting doctrine of hell 
fire.” Of course, she wanted it not for her- 
self, not for private consumption, but for 
the public good. 

I believe in hell. I have seen too many 
people in hell to have any doubts. Whatever 
may be our views on that subject, all of us 
retain a sneaking suspicion that we shall 
hear from our sins. We are like the old 
farmer who drove up to a country store 
where they were discussing the question, Is 
there a hell? They decided to make him the 
referee. They said: 

“Old man, is there a hell?” 

“No, boys, there ain’t no hell, but I’d give 
that pair of steers to be certain about it,” he 
replied. 

Yet, after you have said all that you can 
say for the gospel of fear, the fact remains 
that people are not made good through fear. 
Christ does not drive people into heaven. 
Fear drives: Christ draws. “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” The man who keeps from doing a 
thing because he is afraid to do it is no bet- 
ter than if he did it. God’s method of say- 
ing people is not by fear but by love. 

Fear puts us at a disadvantage. Fear de- 
ranges the nervous system. That was a 
wonderful incident in New York City when 
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Houdini had himself encased in an air- 
tight coffin and immersed in a pool of water. 
He remained in that air-tight coffin under 
water for 86 minutes, and came up smiling to 
say that it is not carbon dioxide which kills 
miners entrapped in a mine, it is fear. 

Fear is our great foe. Fear deranges the 
secretions of those strange and mysterious 
organs called the ductless glands, which 
scientists are telling us today have such a 
potent and mysterious influence on personal- 
ity, on temperament, on character and con- 
duct, and even on deStiny. 

Fear is more than an annoyance. It is 
worse than fright. Fear is a downright 
Yet from time immemorial man has 


curse. 
been making a religion of fear. If you 
doubt it, scan the faces of the gods! Their 


faces are fashioned in features of fright. 
Their countenances are all drawn in lines of 
terror. 

Read the rituals of religion! Make a 
study of comparative religion! Through- 
out it fear stalks with the stride of power 
and terror passes with the slant of a saint. 
People have been afraid of their gods, 
afraid their gods might hurt them, afraid 
their gods meant mischief, and so worship 
from the dawn of the race has been an ef- 
fort to propitiate gods of whom men were 
afraid. 

Even Christianity has not been able en- 
tirely to shake off this age-old mood of fear. 
Christianity has suffered from pagan and 
medieval interpretations. People have been 
taught to tremble at the name of God. The 
idea has been cultivated that there is some- 
thing sanctimonious in being filled with awe 
at the thought of the divine being. God’s at- 
tributes have been portrayed as terrifying. 

When I was a boy I was told that the 
thunder was God’s voice: that is, what was 
to me the most terrifying thing in nature 
was the voice of my heavenly Father speak- 
ing to me. Now I know better. I know the 
purpose of an electrical storm in the econ- 
‘omy of nature, and there are few things 
that I enjoy more than a display of the fire- 
works of the heavens. 

I grant you that in the Old Testament you 
find some of the holy men advocating an at- 
titude of fear toward God. But you must 
keep in mind that there is a progressive 
development of doctrine in the Bible, and we 
move steadily toward a clearer conception of 
God as we turn these pages. 


who is your father.” 


You must test everything by the teachings 
and the example of Jesus Christ. He is the 
supreme authority. We have his sayings 
handed down to us in the Bible, and I be- 
lieve we have in the Bible an infallible and 
authoritative message on the subject of re- 
ligion. But Jesus Christ existed before the 
Bible, and the Bible is a product of Christian 
experience, as well as its producer. 

As a result of all this there has grown a 
race that walks the earth with fear. People 
have been afraid of the world about them, 
afraid there was some danger lurking there 
that might destroy them. They have been 
afraid of one another, afraid that a stranger 
means mischief and not good, that a fellow 
man is a foe and not a friend. They have 
been afraid they might surrender to some 
mood or influence that would fix their fate 
forever in the limbo of the damned. 

Is it possible to shake off this nightmare, 
to be emancipated from fear, and to walk 
the earth unafraid? Paul says it is. What 
is the secret? 


SECRET OF THE CONQUEST OF FEAR. 


The secret of the conquest of fear is in the 
Bible, when the Bible is interpreted aright. 

The first step in the conquest of fear is to 
discover that God is your Father. 

He is not against you: he is for you. He 
is always for you, even when you are wrong. 
God is out for your welfare. He is trying to 
emancipate you from the things that would 
destroy. God is our heavenly Father, and he 
is the Father of all of us, and not just of a 
few. 

Someone came to me after the sermon the 
other day and said: “What about this pas- 
sage in the 8th chapter of John where Christ 
said, ‘Your father is the devil’? Can you 
say that God was their father when Christ 
said, ‘Your father is the devil’ ?” 

If you read that chapter carefully you will 
discover that what Christ is doing is not 
comparing the fatherhood of God with the 
fatherhood of the devil, but he is making a 
comparison between Abraham and the devil. 
They claimed Abraham as their father. Of 
course, Abraham was their father in the 
physical sense, but Jesus says, “You are liv- 
ing the sort of life that proves that it is not 
Abraham who is your father, it is the devil 
That is, he is talking 
to them about what their life shows. He is 
showing them that they will never discover 
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the fatherhood of God until they change 
their way of living. This is the trouble 
} with many people. You are in your sins, 
f and you cannot find God as your Father as 
long as you are in your sins. If I am walk- 
ing away from God I do not know that he 
is my Father. I feel he is my enemy. I am 
against him. Why should he be for me? 

| That is what a young soldier said to me in 
| one of the hospitals in France. He died the 
next day. I said to him: 

“God is for you, Jim!” 

He said: “How can he be for me? 
never been for him.” 
| That is the way sin makes us feel. But 
when you turn toward God with repentance 
you discover his face, and it is the face of a 
father. God is more than a judge, more 
} than a ruler, more than a king. He is 
our heavenly Father. Jesus Christ came to 
make that great revelation to mankind. “He 
| that hath seen me hath seen my Father,”’— 
} that is not what he says. “He that hath 
} seen me hath seen his Father,’—that is not 
what he says. He says: “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,” hath seen essen- 
tial fatherhood, hath gotten a glimpse of 
‘God as he is, and God is changeless, the 
same yesterday, today and forever. And he 
is the same to us all. The difference is not 
in him: it is in sin. Sin does not change 
God: sin changes us. Jesus Christ came to 
lift the veil and to discover to us the face of 
the Father. Christ is trying to save us 
from sinning. 

It is a great thing to get this conception of 
God. No man is saved until he gets it. It 
is a great thing to discover that God is for 
you, that he is always for you, that he is 
your heavenly Father. Then you cease to be 
afraid of him. You no longer run away from 
him. You nestle like a child in his great 
arms, and look up into his dear face, while 
you hear his kind voice saying to you: 

“Tt is I: be not afraid!” 


I have 


A FRIENDLY WoRLD. 


The second step in the conquest of fear is 
to discover that the world is friendly. 

Victor Hugo wrote three books in which 
he treats of the three great foes of man, na- 
ture, society and religion. He treats of na- 
ture as man’s foe in “The Toilers of the 
Sea.” He treats of society as man’s foe in 
“Tes Misérables.” He treats of religion as 
man’s foe in “Notre Dame.” 


Dr. James I. Vance of Nashville. 


These three things are man’s foes only in 
a world dominated by fear. 

Nature is not really hostile. Nature is 
kindly. Nature is friendly. Nature is on 
our side. When we think of nature as hos- 
tile it is because fear has changed us. It has 
not changed nature, it has changed us. The 
soil grows our food. The earth is packed 
with the elements we need for human prog- 
ress. Everything about us smiles and bids 
us be happy. Even the stones, which we 
used to think were immobile and feelingless, 
we now know are packed with heat and in 
constant motion, as though the very stones 
would tell us that God is our friend. 

Society is friendly. God made us for each 
other. He built us for the crowd, and we 
become our best only by human contacts. 
The ideal life according to Christianity is 
not a hermit life, but a worldly life: not a 
life with the world in it, but a life in the 
midst of the world. There are doors in 
your personality which never open until you 
are out in the crowd, in human contacts. 
God made us for each other as well as for 
himself, and we are at our best only in soci- 
ety. 

Religion is not hostile, except a religion of 
hate, a religion ‘of fear, a religion of in- 
tolerance and of bigotry, a religion that 
“srunts up a solemn groan and damns all 
parties but its own.” That sort of religion 
is hostile to man and to human progress. 
But not so with the religion of Jesus. That 
is man’s best friend. 

So don’t you see, when we understand the 
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world aright it is a good world. It is the 
best world God could make. As we dis- 


cover the world is friendly we cease to be 
afraid. Directly we are singing with Pippa, 
as she passes: 


“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven,— 

All’s right with the world!” 


The third step in the conquest of fear is 
to discover the true objective of life. What 
is it? What are we here for? What is the 
goal? 

We are in the habit of making health or 
money or happiness the goal, and because we 
do we are afraid. 

We make health the goal, and we are 
afraid of disease. We are afraid of old age. 
Southern California is packed with people 
who have gone there in search of health, and 
they are a prey to all sorts of cults. It is 
the paradise of cults. I have a suspicion 
that because ‘people have made health the 
great objective, the lack of health and the 
fear that they won’t get back their health 
have filled them with terror and alarm. 

Then we make wealth the goal, and we 
are afraid of poverty. We are afraid of 
want. We are afraid of not having enough, 
of not being able to provide for our own. 
The wolf of want may crouch at our door, 
and we may be thrown out on the cold char- 
ity of the world. This is the fear that stalks 
through many a life. 

Then we make happiness the goal, and we 
are afraid we may lose our happiness. We 
are afraid something may happen that will 
wreck our little Eden and bring our castle 
in the air tumbling in ruins to the earth. A 
ring of the doorbell, a telegram, and we are 
all aquiver with fear. 

Because we make health or wealth or 
happiness the goal we walk the earth with 
fear. But these are not life’s true objective. 
Life’s true objective is growth. That is 
what nature is saying to us. Every blade of 
grass, every flaming bush, these wonderful 
maple trees around us, all that nature can 
say to us is to preach a sermon and sing a 
song on growth. 

When we turn to the Bible it is the great 


lesson there. “Now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when he shall appear we shali 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
So we are to go on growing, go on getting 
better forever. The great thing is not what 
you are: it is what you are going to be, in 
what direction you face. Are you becoming 
more and more like Jesus? 

It is a great thing to discover this. 
you do, nothing can disturb you. 

Just before I left Nashville on my vaca- 
tion a woman came to the office. I had mar- 
ried her some years before, and she had been 
divorced. She asked me: 

“Why is it that he is doing so well now, 
and I am having such a hard time? He is 
making money fast, and here I must go out 
and hunt for work. Why is it?” 

“Well,” I said, “God through all these 
troubles may be making you more like him- 
self.” ; 

That is what it means for God’s children. 
It is the meaning of suffering. There is 
nothing that is meaningless to God’s chil- 
dren in this program of growth. The cloud 
is just as necessary for growth as is the 
sunshine. . 

Even death ceases to terrify us. You 
know, we have such pagan views of death. 
Would that we could get back to Christ’s 
conception of death! Death is not a disaster. 
Death is a kind angel that comes to us when 
burdens have become too heavy longer to be 
borne, to ease our tired shoulders and lead 
us on in the great adventure of life. 

In order to grow it is as necessary to die 
as it is to be born. Death is just an incident 
in the progress of life. Let the chrysalis 
talk to you about death! Here is a little 
worm that wraps its great coat about it and 
lies down in what we call death. The weeks 
go by, and then comes an hour when the 
chrysalis rips its garment and spreads its 
gaudy wings and flies away to greet the 
azure sky. 

That is what death is. No wonder Paul 
said, “O death, where is thy sting?” The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, 
and death is destroyed when you have ceased 
to fear it. 

The fourth and last step in the conquest of 
fear is to receive what Christ came to bring. 
What was that? 

I must confess that for a long time I 
thought the biggest and about the only thing 


When 


{that Christ could really do for me was to 
}keep me out of hell hereafter. I grew up 
}with that conception of the gospel, feeling 
{that about all Christ could furnish me was 
jan insurance policy against fire in the world 
| to come. 

Is this all that Christ came to do? He 
certainly makes us safe hereafter, but was 
‘that the big thing he came to do? I do not 
|think so. It is merely an incident. Christ 
‘came first to give us life. 

Life is the great miracle with regard to 
all our world. If you want to know what 
life can do, watch that tiny sprig of saxi- 
frage growing yonder from a fissure in the 
stone bluff! It is just a tiny vine, not much 
bigger than a pin. It begs the stone to give 
it a little room to build a house for itself 
‘there on the cliff. But the surly rock de- 
clines. The weeks go on. One morning you 
come back and find that the little vine has 
split the stone bluff wide open, and the rocks 
lie in humiliation and defeat at the foot of 
the cliff because the saxifrage was a thing 
| of life. 

_ Jesus said: “I have come that ye might 
|have life, and that ye might have it more 
-abundantly.” 

The second thing he came to bring us was 
‘peace. Not a mechanical peace, not a peace 
built on circumstances, but the sort of peace 
he had, a peace that is real, the peace of God 
that passeth all understanding. 

He said to the wild waves: “Peace, be 
still!” and they crouched like dogs, submis- 
' sive at his feet. He said to his enemies, 
'“You can do nothing except it were given 
‘you of my Father.” And he said to his 
» friends, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
} give unto you. Not as the world giveth give 
‘I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
| neither let it be afraid!” 

The third thing he came to bring is love. 


| be as God is.” 

| These are the three things Christ came to 
) bring: life and peace and love. Let us re- 
| ceive them and be unafraid! He is the great 
1 physician not so much because he heals the 
| body, but because he heals the soul of fear. 
| To the heart withered by fear he gives life. 
To the heart anguished by fear he gives 
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peace. To the spirit torn and tormented by 
fear and hate he gives love. 

I have heard of an old Scotch shepherd 
who was dying, and he sent for his minister. 
He was afraid. The minister came and 
climbed the heather-covered hill to the cot- 
tage on its summit. When he sat down 
there was the old shepherd, propped up with 
the pillows, his eyes looking out under great 
shaggy eyebrows. He said: 

“Minister, I am dying and I am afraid!” 

The minister quoted those passages which 
we are in the habit of quoting to people in 
an hour like that, but they did not seem to 
give him comfort. So the minister said: 

“Don’t you remember the Shepherd 
Psalm?” 

“Aye, I conned it when I was a bairn at 
my mither’s knee.” 

“But,” said the minister, “there is a line 
you have forgotten. Listen: ‘Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me. Haven’t there been days when you 
were out in the heather with your sheep, and 
a cloud drifted across the sun and cast a 
shadow ?” 

“Mony’s the time,” said the old man. 

“Well,” said the minister, “did the shadow 
make you fear the sun was blotted forever 
from the sky?” \ 

“Na, na,” said the shepherd, “I couldna 
be sic a fool as that.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “that is what 
you are doing now! Death is just a shadow 
cast by a passing cloud. The sun is shining 
above the cloud. The shadow will pass, and 
soon the sun will shine forth again on the 
everlasting hills.” 

The old man thought a moment, and then 
he said: 

“T see, I see! Death*is a shadow, a 
shadow cast by a cloud, a shadow with the 
sun shining above it, a shadow that will 
pass. Na, na, I’m afeared na mair!” 

And so, for all the things that would make © 
us afraid, 

“T say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man thou mayst meet 
In lane, highway or open street 
That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 

As broad as the blue sky above: 

That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 

And anguish all are shadows vain: 

That death itself shall not remain!” 


The Mind of the Master: 
IV. About Life: Is It Worthwhile? 
Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., New York City. 


Most of you are too young to be cynical 
about life. That is a danger that threatens 
as you grow older. But some of you are not 
too young to have been baffled by it now and 
then. 

Let us begin this morning by dwelling for 
a moment in the chill)and somber mood of 
one for whom life had no meaning! His 
name was James Thomson, and he was Scot- 
land’s 19th century apostle of despair. A 
bitter melancholy brooded over his spirit. 
The years seemed unbearable to him. They 
could be relieved only by drunken stupor. In 
the end he crawled into a blind friend’s 
house for want of any other room in the 
world, to die like a hounded creature and be 
buried with no word. 

It is a sobering experience to steep oneself 
in the dark imagery of his “City of Dreadful 
Night.” There is a weird beauty about the 
poem that haunts you and makes its mon- 
strous, magic shapes familiar. Let me sketch 
one of its scenes! 

It is a city upon which the sun has never 
shone, a city of deep night but not of sleep, 
on the shore of a black and tideless ocean, 
its mansions dark and still, with here and 
there the ruined shrines of faith, and hope, 
and love. Under the dim street lamps moves 
a line of stragglers, with “worn faces that 
look deaf and blind, like tragic masks of 
stone,” “murmuring to themselves, but 
speaking to one another seldom.” A solemn 
assembly is forward in the great cathedral. 


Large blooms are gathered in the mighty fane 


Around the pillars and against the walls 
Lean men and shadows; others seem to brood 
Bent or recumbent in secluded stalls. 


Suddenly from the great sad pulpit comes 
a voice, and through the darkness two eyes 
. burn, “as never eyes burned yet,”—“two 
steadfast and intolerable eyes, burning be- 
neath a broad and rugged brow.” 


O melancholy brothers, dark, dark, dark! 

O battling in black floods without an ark! 

My soul hath bled for you these sunless years, 
With bitter blood drops, running down like tears. 


And now at last authentic word I bring, 

Witnessed by every dead and living thing, 
Good tidings of great joy for you, for all, 
There is no God! 


It was the dark delusion of a dream, 
That living person, conscious and supreme, 
Whom we must curse for cursing us with life; 
Whom we must curse because the life he gave 
Could not be buried in the quiet grave, 
Could not be killed by poison-or by knife. 


This little life is all we must endure; 
The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure; 
We fall asleep and never wake again . . 


I find no hint throughout the universe 
Of good or ill, of blessing or of curse . 
O brothers of sad lives, they are so brief; | 
A few short years must bring us all relief . . . + 


This life itself holds nothing good for us, 

But it ends soon and never more can be; 

And we know nothing of it ere our birth, 

And shall know nothing when consigned to earth. 
I ponder these thoughts, and they comfort me. | 
Well, what of the mind of the Master? 

I am going to make you one or two propo- | 

sitions which I think will convey it. 

In the first place, Jesus insisted on talking 
of life as though it were a privilege. | 

The first sermon he ever preached began 
with a series of beatitudes, and as he was 
slowly making* his way toward Jerusalem 
at the end of his life he turned to his dis- 
ciples with that same brilliant, vibrating 
word on his lips, “Blessed are the eyes that 
see the things that ye see!” That was how 
their lives appeared to him. And you can’t 
help being startled when you realize to what 
an extent, in this case at least, the Saviour’s 
judgment has since proved itself to be cor- 
rect. Two thousand years have stood up 
and called the apostles blessed. There has 
been no lack of unanimity about that. 

We have all at some time or another shut 
our eyes to the value of the present and sung 
—with what I can’t help feeling to be a 
sort of misguided sentiment,—“I should like 
to have been with him then.” Well, would 
you? “Blessed are the eyes that see the things 
that ye see!” It is clear enough now: I 
wonder how clear it was twenty centuries 
ago! I wish I could transplant a few 
healthy American Christians who seem so 
appreciative of the apostles’ privileges, and so 
thoroughly oblivious of their own,—I wish I 
could transplant a few of them into the an- 
cient apostolic soil and see them take root !— 
these folk who think they’ll starve if they 
miss a meal, or die of insomnia if the bed 
isn’t just right! You must picture condi- 


tions to yourself fairly when you try to esti- 
mate the blessing that was Matthew’s and 
WPeter’s and John’s. 

| “Ihe foxes have holes, and the birds of 
ithe air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
jnot where to lay his head.” That was one of 
ithem. 

} “I send you forth as lambs among wolves. 
qCarry neither purse nor scrip, nor shoes!” 

) © They shall put you out of the synagogues: 
yea, the time cometh that whosoever killeth 
hyou will think that he doeth God service.” 

} Jesus had no. illusions about the privileges 
jattendant on discipleship. And you sing, 
“T should like to have been with him then!” 
It is questionable. There would have to be 
fa considerable change in our sense of values, 
dyours and mine. 


Wuy BLESSED? 


Suppose we ask what their privileges 
freally were! Why did the Saviour call them 
‘blessed? Why did he think of living in their 
¢case as such a splendid, radiant thing? And 
fwhy do we here this morning agree to his 
}pronouncement? TI’ll tell you why. Because 
Christ was with them, and they had wit- 
#nessed the power of his gospel in the trans- 
1 formation of human life. He had sent them 
lout on a kind of preliminary expedition, and 
‘the things that happened were things they 
never could have accomplished alone. Every 
need they met along the road responded to 
‘the sovereign truth they carried on their lips 
and in their hearts, and to the sovereign 
presence that invisibly, yet so surely jour- 
neyed with them. Men came with sin-torn 
‘lives, and went away healed and at peace. 
'They came weary and afraid, and left re- 
'freshed and confident. Sick bodies found 
their appropriate ministry, and always that 
seal upon it like the seal of God’s own hand, 
and of one who “doeth all things well.” 
It was a new power in the world, old yet 
‘mew because newly revealed, a power that 
was the power of the almighty God made 
visible in Jesus Christ! 

“Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see!” . And you and I cry “Amen” 
to that! The whole succeeding story of hu- 
‘man life cries “Amen” to that! They were 
blessed. Against a background of poverty 
and persecution they were blessed. Against 
a background of a ruined civilization, sin, 
disease and death they were blessed. Be- 
‘cause life was in the world, life that was 
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meant to conquer, and they saw it moving. 
Love was in the world, crucifying itself into 
victory, and the dawn of its triumph cast a 
glow on their faces. God was in the world, 
a new and friendly God, showing his face 
to them like the face of a carpenter out of 
Nazareth. In it undiscourageable goodwill, 


infinite tenderness, strength, majesty: just, 
unassailed, ceaseless, eternal. Jesus—God 
manifest ! 


“Blessed are the eyes that see the things 
that ye see!” God help. you if you have not 
seen them, and God forgive you if you blind 
yourself to them now! We have what those 
apostles had. We have it enriched by two 
thousand years of human experience. We 
have it illustrated by the history of nations, 
and annotated by the lives of the loftiest 
spirits that have ever made their triumphant 
way through the dust of the earth. 

Names have been tarnished in this world, 
but not the name of Christ. Grips have been 
loosened, but not the grip of the Saviour on 
the soul that rests itself in him. Theories 
of government have been changed, but not 
one word that fell from the lips of Jesus has 
ever had the lie given to it! j 

The apostles saw a man like themselves, 
they saw him sneered at and crucified: but 
they saw something else about him that shot 
a thrill through them and made them dare 
what men had never dreamed of. We sce 
a man whose cross is the only acknowledged 
throne that stands unshaken in the world, 
whose enemies have stopped reviling, their 
mouths shut by the unfailing witness from 
century to century of lives redeemed, puri- 
fied, enabled. A glory encircles that figure 
that it never had before. The sovereignty 
in that hand is wider. The tongues that 
speak of him speak in ever-growing wonder. 
Christ lives! His spirit moves! 

Not long ago I attended a session of the 
convention of the American Bar. I heard 
advocates and judges leave the technicalities 
of the law, and I saw them set themselves to 
the task not so much of punishing crime as 
of reforming criminals, because, they said, — 
that seemed to be God’s will and Christian, 
and man’s will had failed. I tell you, your 
Christ and mine and theirs was present in 
that room, and his touch was the touch of 
a scarred hand. It was the spirit of Jesus 
and a power which I have seen at bedsides, 
in offices, and schools, and homes, in men 
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and women, until it has become familiar to 
me. And for a moment once more [I thrilled 
to it, and my spirit bowed itself in the silence, 
and my eyes were dimmed, and I worshiped. 

Draw up as serious an indictment as you 
please against this age in which we live! 
Stare it in the face! Don’t blink any of its 
ugly facts! But for God’s sake, for humani- 
ty’s sake, for the sake of your own soul, be 
a little sensitive too to the visible evidences 
of that quickening, dynamic personality 
whose word is manifestly alive, and with 
whom you and I can meet and hold com- 
munion! I am becoming increasingly tired 
of the spirit that is given to glorifying the 
past and bewailing the present. It is igno- 
rance, it is the bliss of fools. Anybody who 
knows anything about the grim past will 
vote differently. Go study it a while! You 
will come back, I promise you, and thank 
God, and take courage. 


CAPACITY FOR HAPPINESS. 


But there is another proposition that I 
want to make you. Not only did Jesus in- 
sist on talking of life as though it were a 
psivilege, because God was in it: he insisted 
also that the purpose of the religion which he 
came not to bring but to be was to make 
life capable of almost infinite happiness. 

On the eve of his crucifixion he looked 
about among his possessions to find what he 
might leave to those whom he loved. And 
this was his bequest: “These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy might remain 
in you, and that your joy might be full.” 

I don’t think it is generally understood 
even yet that Christianity is a thing that is 
supposed to bring joy into life. Certainly 
there is a powerful tradition somehow that 
being happy about God isn’t exactly what 
you might term a “pious mood.” If you 
have ever examined any of the pictures of 
the saints you have been impressed by the 
dyspeptic gloom that seems to have claimed 
all of them for its own. The holier they 
were, the more miserable they looked. You’d 
never come anywhere near guessing that 
what had happened to them was pleasant. 
And half the time I don’t suppose it was,— 
really! The apostles were jubilant, singing 
souls. You cannot read the book of Acts 
without being convinced of that. But not 
long after their death the age-old melan- 
choly which always had brooded over hea- 


thenism, and still does, came sidling back into 
religion. And Jesus himself has been uni- 


pelted 


versally portrayed as the Man of SOrrOWS, — 
acquainted with grief, and over all his life © 


falls in our imagination the shadow of the — 


cross. 
But it is the mystic sadness of the human 


heart struggling up through the dark and the | 


pain that has given such a cast to his mem- 
ory: there was little in the Master to 
occasion it. When his enemies wanted to 
lie about him they called him a glutton, they 
said that he was a wine-bibber, they accused 
him of being the friend of publicans and 
sinners. Now you don’t usually lie about a 
morose and melancholy soul in any such 
fashion as that! 

But their slander isn’t the only testimony 
we have. When you listen to his descriptions 
of himself there is no doubt left in your 
mind. He calls himself a bridegroom: there 
is a fair enough symbol of joy! He says that 
he is the light of the world.- He compares his 
teaching to new wine, ready to burst the old 
bottles. He talks about rejoicing and leap- 
ing for joy in the midst of calamities. 


And when he wept, as someone has sug-— 
gested, the extraordinary sight struck his 


apostles with consternation. They couldn’t. 
forget it. The buoyant, exultant Christ! It 
was so astonishing that John crowded out 


of his book a thousand things for which 


there was no space to make room for that 
one surprising fact, that at the grave of 
Lazarus this “great, strong, radiant, exuber- 
ant man wept.” 

I do not know of any other spirit that 
moved in such a constant glow and warmth. 
Souls that have been profound seem so uni- 
versally to have been depressed. I read of 
Buddha: “So now he was lost, utterly at 
sea on a night that seemed to hold no faint- 
est gleam of light, no slightest promise of 
dawn.” I read no such thing of Christ. His 
biographers tell of how Confucius, that “ac- 
complished sage” of China, “Shrivelled into 
a dry yellow sack, and his courage withered 
and faded quite away.” And of Lao-Tsze, 
how “he was old, and very tired, and very 
wise. The lust of conquest had seeped out 
of his brittle bones, and only the vanity of 
all life and striving filled his bleared little 
almond eyes.” And of Zoroaster, there in 
the wilderness, that a great gloom came over 
him. For seven years he remained silent, 


fmorose and silent, while he brooded over 
ithe impenetrable blackness which life had 
joecome for him. 

j But of Jesus Christ, “These things have 
{I spoken unto you, that my joy might re- 
main in you.” Do you think those words 
were unintelligible to the men who knew 
im? Did they see what he meant, that night 
pbefore his crucifixion, when he said “My 
jjoy’—“that my joy might remain in you, and 
ithat your joy might be full”? 

? However in the world have we come to 
lose sight of his gladness? I wish that in 
some way I could guarantee your starting 
tthere hereafter in all your thought about 
fhim and about his religion. If what he 
claims to impart, this life which we call 
PChristianity, is anything at all like that 
fwhich he had, then it certainly must have 
been intended, at least, to make folk jubi- 
lant. 

If you will think for a moment you will 
Phave no difficulty putting your finger on 
what there is in it that seems calculated to 
bring about just that result. 
| Let me simply remind you that Jesus is in 
it, and submit to you that he is the source 
fof the only permanent refreshment of which 
humanity is capable. “I am come,” he says, 
“that ye might have life, and that ye might 
jhave it more abundantly. Whosoever drink- 
‘eth of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst, but the water that I shall give 
} him shall be in him a well of water, spring- 
fing up into everlasting life.’ He offers 
himself as the remaker and restorer of souls. 
That is the promise he makes for your joy 
‘and mine. I am not sure that we realize how 
} much of the wretchedness and misery of life, 
about which we have thought and written so 
‘much, is directly due to some kind of spirit- 
‘ual impoverishment. 

Not long ago I heard an interesting diag- 
“nosis given of our current American discon- 
‘tent. A friend of mine, who happens to be 
a Protestant minister, told me of one of his 
/members, what we should call I suppose a 
| society woman of a sort, who had a daughter 
' that was giving the whole family a good bit 
| of uneasiness. She seemed so utterly dis- 
| satisfied and restless, quite petulant and al- 
/ most impossible to live with. They couldn't 
) understand her at all. Her sisters were 
‘normal, pleasure-loving girls, said the 
'mother. They went to dances and_ the 
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theater, and had a host of friends. 
seemed to worry them. 

“But Lois is different,” and a long furrow 
appeared in the mother’s brow. “She’s full 
of the queerest notions. You know what I 
mean? She thinks she has a soul,”’—this 
with a smile, and a delicate, expressive 


Nothing 


shrug. “At least that’s what I gather from 
the things she says. I suppose she'll get 
ever it.” 


“She thinks she has a soul.” It is a 
troublesome sort of disease, and it not in- 
frequently afflicts people. Souls are difficult 
to define, but they have a quiet way of mak- 
ing their presence felt. If we were without 
them I think we could be more comfortable, 
—if we could successfully deal with life as 
though the body were all of man. 

Of course there are some of us who aren’t 
disturbed at all about our souls,—I know 
that; just as there are some who aren't dis- 
turbed at all about an education. But most 
of us have some difficulties because of them. 

A large part of the time we are in rather 
tragic need of some kind of spiritual re- 
freshment. For all its marvelous extent and 
staggering development, for all its amazing 
capacities and soft comforts, there are whole 
wide areas of our modern life that are on 
the verge of being blighted and withered 
up. The soul has been worn out of them. 

These folk who live sordid materialistic 
lives are neither happy nor successful. “It 
is not an accident,” writes one, “that in those 
homes where bodily luxury and indulgence 
have taken the place of spiritual refinement 
we find the scandals and tragedies and de- 
generacies of our social life. It is not an ac- 
cident that so many of our people are vulgar 
in their ideas of beauty, of amusement, of 
conduct. It is not without cause that so 
many of them are restless and discontented.” 
The soul has been worn out of them. That 
is a dreary and dreadful thing; and the sad- 
dest part of it is that it happens time and 
again to the best of us. 

It is a parching world, this world of ours, 
that makes us polite, but not kind: proud, 
but not high-minded: sensitive, but not sym- 
pathetic. I leave it to you whether or not 
it is counting as it ought, whether day by 
day it is bringing out the best that’s in you 
or taxing the best that’s in you until you 
are almost ready to confess to yourself that 
life is poorer than you thought, that its 
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streams are narrowing out, and there are 
barren reaches where no fragrant mercies are 
growing any longer, and you wander around 
without your God and without his peace. 

And some of us have strange ideas as to 

_how we ought to set about mending matters. 
We plan to revive and refresh our lives with 
a little more recreation. We'll learn how to 
play. We'll exercise a bit. We'll keep those 
bodies of ours in good shape. We'll relax 
mentally oftener than we do. That ought to 
help! It’s all right, but I know many a man 
who is looking for something that way that 
he’ll never find. He needs to be wholesome, 
and he gets no farther than being healthy. 
What he really lacks is soul, and all he suc- 
ceeds in acquiring is muscle! 

There are people who think that money 
will do it, or something that money can buy. 
If they could only have the advantages that 
somebody else has, the leisure to travel and 
nose in art galleries! I don’t want you to 
misunderstand me. Art and music and 
beauty do touch a man’s soul with a cool 
and healing hand. But I know, too, that 
there are realms where they have no minis- 
try, no, nor even entrance. They are good 
heralds of Christ Jesus, but they come to an 
inmost door which only one touch can swing 
back and where only one presence can go 
in to heal and lift and hold. 

When you want to refresh a man you 
have to bring him spiritual refreshment. 
When you want to revive and invigorate 
him you have to revive and invigorate his 
soul. And there is only one way to do that. 
You have to bring him into contact with 
God. And that is the work of Jesus Christ! 
You have to get him holding fast to realities. 
You have to set him down in front of the 
truth until he “sees it, loves it, lives with it, 
and tries it out.” And that is the work of 
Jesus Christ! 

I don’t want you ever to think of him as 
though he depressed or limited life. He is 
the only one who ever made it possible for 
life to fulfil its destiny and come into joy. 
Because he is the only one who has ever 
been the master and the remaker of men. “Is 
life worth while?” This Nazarene claimed 
the ability to make it so. He stands before 
you today challenging you to put his claim 
to the test. 

It is what happens to the tall meadow 
grass you saw in the evening all trampled 
by the cattle as they made their unheeding 
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“| 
| 
way to the brook, flat and almost burned in 
the sun, but in the morning standing straight, 
rippling in the breeze, lush with the dew om 
it. It is what happens to the soiled and 
weary market-place quivering in the after 
noon heat, made common and profane by 
another day’s work and a thousand shuffling” 
feet, but fresh again at the dawn, and 
cool, as though the spirit of the streets that 
gather there had somehow in the night beth 
revived. ‘He restoreth my soul.” 


WHEREIN Ligs THE VALUE OF LIFE? 


Now I go back to one or two of the state- 
ments I made a moment ago. I want to stress 
them because in them lies the whole secret | 
of the value of life as Jesus saw it. | 

I said that in order to refresh a man’s. 
soul you had to make the goal worthwhile. 
Setting a goal worth running toward is one. 
of the Master’s greatest ministries, and it has 
made men radiant. He tells us what life is 
for, not in so many words perhaps, but by 
his whole attitude and bearing, who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. 

The trouble with most people who lose 
their enthusiasm for life is that they have. 
got clean away from its purpose. Living 
is a crazy puzzle when you look at it by 
itself. It is hard to make heads or tails of 
it without the aid of Jesus Christ. It is 
stupid, it is insane, unless the fundamental 
assumption of the Saviour is true, that hu- 
man life has an eternal significance, and 
through it God is working out a glory that 
shall justify it all. There is no particular 
reason for anyone to be mystified. 

Here they come, prophets, apostles, saints, 
Christ himself, and they carry in their 
hearts and on their lips,—for us to take if 
or leave it,—a proclamation beautiful enough 
to be worthy of one who is eternal and holy 
and practical enough to transform any life 
that will start out with it for a fact! And 
this is the proclamation, that a Father has 
set about to redeem the immortal souls of 
men, and that you and I are co-workers with 
Christ Jesus in his plan. That is what the 
New Testament has to say about living, and 
I submit to you that unless it is true there 
is in life no rhyme and no reason. 

I don’t see why we should hesitate to make 
our choice. If we don’t know what we’re 
here for we have nobody to blame but our- 
selves. God has tried to make it clear 
enough. We are here, playing our parts in 


the eternal drama of redemption, building 
pur own way and the ways of other lives 
by the power of that Christ that dwells in us 
nto a kingdom that shali forever keep com- 
ng into its own. That is a réle big enough 
}or anybody to play, and not too big for the 
east. And you and I ask, Is life worth- 
Christianity has an answer for that, 
‘he only answer that can put a glow on your 
dace! E 
{ But I said something else: I said you had 
fo fit a man with power enough to match 
giis tasks. 

1 That, too, is the function of Christianity. 
Otherwise you'll have a soul on your hands 
Mhat has put all its highest hopes down as 
fan illusion, and so has decided to stay where 
git is. 

| That is the method of Clarence Darrow. 
}They asked him to write an article on “Why 
fl Have Found Life Worth Living,” and he 
began by saying it wasn’t a topic he would 
choose. He frankly confessed that he had 
tno belief either in the hereafter or in the 
ipurpose of the here. It was all a phantom 
jlike the fancies of people in padded cells, 
fand the best he could do was in his work 
}to become unconscious of life. That was 
ithe only thing that had ever made existence 
jtolerable, or, as he put it, “on the whole 
} worthwhile.” 

| Jesus Christ will never allow you to lapse 
Hinto any such futile despair as that, not if 
lyou keep looking to him! 

| I have in my desk a drawer where certain 
iletters are kept. In my mind I have labeled 
Ithem “The Promises Proved.” I turn to 
ithem now and then. To me they are like the 
voices that John heard before the throne, 
isinging, “Blessing, and glory, and thanks- 
giving, and honor, and power, and might be 
junto our God forever and ever!” Here is 
Fone of them: 

“T have found where I am going, and an 
ideal against which I can appraise the things 
lof life. When hatred has been turned into 
lsomething at least approaching love I feel 
that all things are possible with Christ. I 
can have a growing faith.” 

The Master knows how to turn what you 
‘dream of into reality. “The mirage shall 
‘become a pool,” says the prophet. Phan- 
‘toms shall clothe themselves with the sub- 
‘stance. Here is Simon, son of Jonah, de- 
nying the Lord. “Thou shalt be called Peter, 
‘a rock.” Is it a mirage? And here he is, 
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crucified head downward in Rome for the 
love of his master. “The mirage shall be- 
come a pool.” Here is Paul called an 
apostle to the Gentiles. “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee.” Is it a mirage? And here 
he is in prison: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith.” And around the shores of the 
Mediterranean the hands of redeemed men 
are lifted to God in thanksgiving for this 
afflicted, unconquered, little apostle! “The 
mirage shall become a pool.” 

It’s an odd thing—I wish it were not so,— 
but the scientists seem to have usurped all 
the expectancy there is in the world. You 
don’t turn to religious people to find it first. 
You turn to the physicists and biologists, to 
the chemists and engineers. They have 
an idea that the possibilities of this life of 
ours are simply exhaustless, and they are 
determined to avail themselves of those pos- 
sibilities to the utmost. Are we going to 
allow chemistry and physics and biology to 
monopolize that temper while we keep it 
a stranger to Christianity ? 

Church folk seem to have lost the art of 
looking for anything to happen. Why should 
they look? The only reality they are in 
touch with is the Almighty! What can you 
hope for from him? It’s a shame, it’s blas- 
phemy, this blank and colorless stare with 
which half of us meet the future: this mood 
of Omar Khayyam, “The stars are setting 
and the caravan starts for the dawn of 
nothing!” 

Do we know all about God that needs to 
be known? “Reaching forth unto those 
things which are before,’ writes the apostle, 
not back alone to what the saints have done, 
but forward to what the saints shall do, and 
your name may be among them! In the 
cathedral of Liverpool I understand there is 
a place among the windows “for Florence 
Nightingale and Grace Darling as well as 
St. Teresa and St. Catherine.” .The cata- 
logue of the heroes of the faith is not all 
made up yet! Not back to the Gospels and 
the epistles of a Book, but forward too to 
that gospel which shall be according to you, 
to -your epistle, and the living, moving, 
speaking, working God that’s in it! That 
is the mood of Christian folk, of victors and 
apostles ! 

And now I wonder it at the feet of Jesus 
we are ready to answer our question, Is life 
worthwhile? 


Notes on First Corinthians: 
Christian Unity, 1. 11-13. 
Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D., London. 


Paul was the last man to object to people 
having differences of opinion. He was the 
last man to object to people having differ- 
ences of opinion even about the most sacred 
matters. It was he above all others in the 
apostolic church who claimed that the 
church should be free. He claimed liberty 
for himself and liberty for all Christians. 
Now, liberty is not liberty unless it carries 
along with it the liberty to think. And the 
liberty to think carries with it the liberty to 
differ: nay, it carries with it the obligation 
to differ. 

There is a unity which we must maintain, 
and for the sake of which we must be ready 
when called upon to make sacrifices. But 
such a unity is wrongly conceived when it 
is made to mean a total absence of differ- 
ences, when it is made to mean simply a 
sameness, a uniformity of habit and opinion 
and speech. Life would lose its salt, its 
challenge and instigation if such terms were 
insisted upon. The only possible and hon- 
orable unity in the deepest things, as in the 
things of the state, is that unity of sentiment, 
that unity of an ultimate and precious loy- 
alty, which nevertheless expresses itself in 
a boundless variety of opinions and methods 
and enterprises. 

There is, for instance, the unity of a 
Christian home. But where that is most 
beautifully present it does not consist in 
every member of the home having the same 
features, or speaking in the same tones, or 
holding the same opinions, or having the 
same tastes. The unity of a Christian home 
appears rather in the variety of these, in the 
stir of differing tastes and points of view, all 
resting indeed upon some heartily accepted 
common idea as to the whole meaning of 
life; all resting upon some supreme loyalty 
to an invisible guest, and upon some minor 
loyalties,—of children to parents, of parents 
to children, of children to one another,— 
loyalties which follow naturally from that 
supreme loyalty which in itself is beyond 
reason, for it is earlier than mere reason. 

It has pleased God to make us different 
from one another, and any attempt to com- 
pel uniformity is an interference with God’s 
design. To say that is, of course, not to say 


that we are called upon at all times to make 
the most of our differences, or to claim for 
our particular prejudice an authority greater / 
than an individual prejudice has the right to. . 
For we must never forget to concede to’ 
others what we claim for ourselves. They 
have the same right to differ from us as we | 
have to differ from them: and the only right 
to differ which either they or we have is. 
that they and we alike do verily believe that 
our view is held honestly, and has the sup- 
port of our own love and reason. 

Now, St. Paul was an advocate of these | 
things. He was the first in the church to. 
claim freedom for himself and for others. | 
Not absolute freedom: there is no such. 
thing. But “freedom in Christ,’ freedom | 
within an ultimate loyalty, freedom within | 
a holy and controlling love. He claimed 
that if our heart was truly in Christ, if we. 
had cast our anchor there, we might swing 
at anchor, rising and falling, pointing this 
way and that way, according to the idiosyn-— 
crasies of our temperament and according to 
God’s dealings with us in the various de- 
partments of our life. St. Paul had no de- 
sire to see the church of Christ one in the 
sense that a quarry of stones is one, all one 
because all dead. He wished to see the 
church of Christ one in the sense in which a 
landscape is one, with its trees, its houses. 
its various incidents under one sky and 
under one color or aspect. Or as a great 
picture is one, by reason of the unity of the 
intelligence which created all its details, 
giving to each its place in the general 
scheme. Or as a home is one, with its old 
and young, with its experience and its in- 
nocence, with its boys and girls. Or as a 
healthy state is one, with its honorable con- 
troversies and differences, with its jostling 
life and enterprise, with its industries and 
professions, with its schools and workshops, 
with its innumerable homes each the castle 
and stronghold of some domestic love, and 
with its houses of faith and prayer raising 
their spires to the heavens as though to give 
the tumultuous human scene its true and 
only meaning. 

We may be sure, therefore, that when the 
apostle protests, as he does in this place, 


| 
| 


fagainst the divisions into which the church 
jof Corinth had fallen, he is not protesting 
against the free and healthy expression of 
four mind and personality, or against our 
}right to think seriously, even though our 
jconclusions be diverse, upon the most mo- 
imentous things. What St. Paul is protesting 
jagainst is something quite other. I hear, he 
)says, that there are “contentions” amongst 
} “Contentions,’—not noble arguments, 
| not grave and serious debates, not even pro- 
jfound and pathetic separations from one an- 
fother as has often happened in the church of 
Christ when it seemed necessary for brethren 
in loyalty to the Spirit of God to break 
}some ancient tie. It was nothing of that 
that had come to Corinth, for that would 
j have been a token of life, of power, of com- 
*ing things. It was merely a spirit of faction, 
‘of strife, of business which had come 
f amongst them. 

| “The corruption of the best is the worst,” 
} and the abuse of freedom is factiousness. 
) Now, how are we to save our freedom from 
i this kind of rottenness? For factiousness is 
'freedom in its decay, freedom without the 
life-blood of responsibility, freedom without 
ithe spirit of the cross. How are we to 
/hinder our freedom from becoming as the 
-apostle called it “a cloak of maliciousness,” 
i something which gives a decent name to our 
j own self-seeking and personal animosities? 
Well, in defining the malady I have perhaps 
indicated the remedy. If factiousness is the 
| abuse of freedom, freedom without respon- 
sibility, without respect for others, without 
‘a profound self-examination and _ self-disci- 
/pline; if factiousness arises in that way, 
| then the way to prevent it is to cultivate 
those graces against which it offends. 

If we are to live together at all we must 
all of us practise a daily self-discipline. 
} They are the happy ones, and alone are fit 
for social or corporate life, who do this nat- 
: urally and without effort, who have so 
deeply within them the habit of respecting 
‘others that it has become an instinct or sec- 
fond nature. But whether it comes to us 
easily or with difficulty and the daily rebuke 
/ of our spirit, if we are to live peacefully to- 
) gether we must learn to use our liberty 
| within the restraint and control of other 
considerations besides our own self-will or 
| self-interest. That in formal language is the 
| constitution of the church of Christ. 

And now all this that we have been say- 


Contentiousness. 
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ing will find its value and illustration if we 
go on to consider the state of things which 
had come about in the church of Corinth. 


CONTENTIOUSNESS. 


“Tt hath been signified unto me that there 
are contentions among you.” The spirit of 
controversy had entered into the church, and 
later on St. Paul does not hesitate to say 
that it is not truth that they are seeking in 
their controversies, but simply the triumph 
of their own opinions. 

Recall for a moment what we found to be 
the kind of population of Corinth! Roman 
citizens with the independence of men liv- 
ing amongst subject peoples, and yet not men 
who had been long free, or who knew the 
danger of unbridled freedom. For they or 
their fathers had recently themselves been 
slaves. And then Corinth was a new town, 
without established manners, without the 
restraints of wise examples, without the 
restraint of a moralized and cultured class. 
Remember, too, that Corinth was a city of 
Greece, and that Greece at this period was 
greatly in love with mere talking! Men 
talked for the love of talking, and their au- 
diences listened to them not with the view of 
learning from them or being rebuked by 
them, but simply as an entertainment, as a 
pastime, in the literal sense of that word. It 
would appear, then, that this characteristic 
which they shared with the people of Cor- 
inth generally had still remained with them 
when they became Christians. They still 
liked to hear themselves speaking. They 
still liked to get up a kind of warfare over 
words. They still were apt to use words 
not as representing real things of the spirit, 
but as weapons with which to keep up a 
noise, and with which to win petty and ir- 
ritating victories over one another. They 
either did not know or did not care that by 
this constant atmosphere of recrimination 
and petty strife they were degrading cer- 
tain holy and beautiful words, and were 
making it impossible for the Spirit of God 
to have his proper influence upon them. 

It would appear that anything at all was 
good enough to serve as a subject of idle 
discussion. The use they made of their 
minds was not to make great things more 
real to themselves, but to make all things 
debatable. For example, there were al- 
ready four parties in the church, each claim- 
ing to have a purer gospel and authority 
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than the others. There were those who said, 
“T am of Paul”; those who said, “I am of 
Apollos”; those who said, “I am of Peter”; 
and lastly those who said, “I am of Christ.” 
And how does St. Paul deal with them. all, 
with those who claim him as their leader as 
with those who claim others? He simply 
declares that he will not have them: that he 
will not have his name mixed up with the 
deeper things of the soul. Even as Peter, 
when Cornelius would have gone down on 
his knees before him, protested saying, 
“Stand upon thy feet! I also am a man.” 

Christians must enshrine in their hearts, 
giving it a place alongside the name of God, 
one name only, and that the name of him 
who died for them. “Was Paul crucified for 
you? Were ye baptized with the name of 
Paul?” 

And again he asks, “Is Christ divided?” 
And I think what he means is this. It is 
quite true that God uses the ministry of a 
man to bring souls of men to himself. It is 
quite true that we are all of us for the most 
part affected religiously by the word, by the 
message and personality of some one, or 
more than one. Certainly this is true of many 
of us that we were helped in the things of 
God by the message of some one, so that we 
can say that it was he above all other hu- 
man agencies who gave us some particular 
message which has lit up our way to God. 
Perhaps it was given to him to show us how 
God is able to forgive us, so that his mes- 
sage was used by the Holy Spirit to set 
our conscience free from some old bondage 
or from some miserable memory. Or it 
may have been given to some public or pri- 


vate servant of Christ to show us the mean- - 


ing and opportunity of pain and grief, and 
we at his word have been led to accept some 
heavy discipline and enter into peace of 
some lonely renunciation. But it is no dis- 
paragement of the truth of God to say that 
it comes to us through earthen vessels, 
through the message and ministry of in- 
dividuals. St. Paul is not for one moment 
denying that he, or Apollos, or Cephas, may 
have been so used by God that through their 
words souls have been brought! into the king- 
dom. Nor is he denying that one man’s 
soul may have been touched by Apollos 
which would not have been touched by him- 
self or by Cephas, or that another may have 
been moved by Cephas who would not so 
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easily have been moved by himself or b 
Apollos. He is not denying that “the Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth,”’ and that it is give: 
to one man to move his fellow on the behal 
of God while the words of another may fall 
without apparent effect upon him. St. Paul - 
knew these things. It was his greatness that 
he insisted upon these very things. 


It was” 


he who protested that God, just because he- 
is the living God, could not be compelled to 
work only in one way, and could not be 
hindered from working in all manner of” 


astonishing ways. 


: 4 


FF 
But the attitude which he did blame was, 


and the attitude he could still blame is, that 
because a man had been led to Christ by the” 
word of Paul, that that man should hence-_ 
forth think more of Paul than of Christ, 
and should separate himself from another 
who had been led to Christ not by Paul, but 
by Apollos or by Cephas. In fact, what the 
apostle is here condemning is that men will 
keep their minds so exclusively upon the 
temporary and passing means and instru-— 
ments and occasions of spiritual life that 
they withdraw them from God and Christ 
and the spiritual life itself. What he is” 
condemning is that men will actually make 
their various means of grace so many bar- 
riers separating themselves from their Chris-_ 
tian brethren. 
pendent”; another, 
another, 
am an Episcopalian” ; 
Independency, 
Methodism, 


“T am a Presbyterian” ; 


whereas what are 
and Presbyterianism, and 
and Episcopalianism, but so- 


| 
: 


One will say, “I am an Inde- 


“I am a Methodist”; another, “I 


many means whereby our souls were intro-_ 


duced to the Lord Jesus Christ? 

And it is not only over these historic 
forms of church doctrine and government 
that Christians have quarreled, and do still 
quarrel to the great grief of the Spirit of 
God. Men differ and separate themselves 
from one another because they have had dif- 
ferent spiritual experiences. Because the 
Spirit of God has not led certain others into 
the experience which was yours or mine we 
must not proceed to cast suspicions upon the 
reality of their experience. Do they love 
Christ as warmly as we do? Are they as 
faithful in their duties and in their bearing 
in this world? Do they honor and give 
place to God in their engagements and in the 
manner of their life? Then have we no 
right to go behind that. They stand or fall 
to the Lord as we also do. 


Christ’s Revelation of God. 


It is as foolish for us to insist upon one 
beculiar and exclusive experience as the 
pnly true one as it would be for us, let us 
hay, were we to meet some strangers on an 
jsland on which we had landed through the 
hight. 
| We say: “You here>?” 

They reply: “Here we are.” 

“Had you a storm by the way?” we ask. 
| “No, we are happy to say it was a beauti- 
ul crossing.” 
| “Ah, that is strange!” we say, “for when 
jwe crossed the sea was mountains high, and 
Imore than once we had given up all for 
lost.” 

“With us, however,” the strangers reply, 
“it was different. We came by daylight, set- 
ting out in the morning: and God was 
pleased to give us the most beautiful of 
idays.” i 
( Now what should we think of ourselves, 
bwhat should we think of our own human 
hearts, if instead of thanking God for his 
bgoodness to these strangers, and thanking 

im that he had so many ways of dealing 
jwith people in order to bring them to their 

aven, what should we think of ourselves if 
‘we went on to say: 

“No, no! You people must be deceiving 
fyourselves. If you had not our experience 
of crossing, then you are simply not here. 
1If your ship did not toss under you, if the 
sea did not threaten you, then you cannot 
jhave come.” 
| It should be enough if those strangers 
“But by the grace of God we are 


“For God fulfils himself in many ways 
lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” 

Paul, Apollos, Cephas, Christ,—it is not 
fanciful to see in the church today the same 
four parties, and they still are given to this 
idismal business of unchurching one another. 
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Paul—the great evangelical tradition, the 
great appeal to every son of man where he is 
and as he is to cast himself for everything 
upon Christ crucified and risen. 

Apollos—the man mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, wise in the scholarship of the schools, 
the man who secures for Christ those who 
must have an intellectual apprehension of 
the mysteries of God. 

Cephas—the personation of tradition, of 
ancient things. 

Paul the low churchman, Apollos the 
broad churchman, Cephas the high church- 
man,—and there is room in Christ’s church 
for them all, for the church must be as vari- 
ous as the souls of men. 

And what of the party which called them- 
selves after Christ? With them, at least 
with their latter-day representatives, per- 
haps I have least patience. These are they 
who say, “No church for me! All churches 
are corrupt, worldly, mixed. I shall call 
myself after none of them. I shall call my- 
self after Christ only’; meaning, “I shall 
form a little church of my own, where I can 
worship as I like”; meaning, though he may 
not be quite aware that this is what such a 
man means, “Where I can worship as I like,” 
that is to say, without needing to be patient, 
without needing to qualify my own personal 
likes and dislikes by the restraints of a 
wider knowledge and a deeper wisdom and 
an ancient experience. 

On the whole matter I will say two things: 

Sectarianism is quite right in what it af- 
firms as to its own experience. It is wrong 
in what it denies, namely, the experience 
which others may have had of the same 
Spirit. 

And secondly, it is a safe rule to practise 
as a habit of mind in our judgment of others 
our Lord’s great principle, “He that is not 
against me is for me.” In judging our- 
selves let us apply that severer principle, 
“He that is not with me is against me!” 


Christ’s Revelation of God. 
Rev. Professor James Moffatt, D. D., New York. 


St. Paul had many words by which to call 
the church, but in one place he calls Chris- 
jtians by a name that is used of them only 


unto the church of God 


which is at Corinth, to them that are sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with 
all that in every place call upon the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours” 
(1 Corinthians 1.2). 
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It is never used elsewhere. Those who “in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord” means those who invoke 
him in prayer. The disciples had begun to 
pray. 

It is remarkable how this term, to “call 
upon the name of Jesus,” started up in the 
early church, because the first time in the 
Bible we come across it it is in a different 
connection. Back in Genesis we read how in 
the wild days of the world Lamech sang a 
psalm of vengeance and blood feud: “If 
Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly 
Lamech seventy and sevenfold,” and those 
were the days when men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord (Genesis 4.26). In 
those far-off days when blood revenge swept 
the earth religion began. What a change! 
Men also began in Corinth to call upon Je- 
sus, who had come to reveal God as the 
God of love, and the Father. 

The term means that those who acknowl- 
edge him as Lord give him the right to call 
upon them for obedience. Now this is one 
of the great responsibilities of religion. The 
longer one lives and moves about the world 
meeting students of universities and business 
people I feel that more often than anything 
else the reason why people have begun to 
doubt God is this: they have seen Christian 
people saying one thing and doing another. 
That is one of the deepest sources of scepti- 
cism and doubt in this world,—professing 
Christians saying one thing and doing an- 
other. People who don’t understand Chris- 
tianity, when they see that they say there is 
nothing in religion if they don’t live up to 
their faith. And so, friends, you and I who 
bear the name of Christian have a great 
responsibility. We are bringing dishonor 
upon his name. As Jesus said, “Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that 
tisayane 


What is the kind of life Jesus demands 
from us as Lord? Have you tried to an- 
swer that? 

We may go back to the life of Jesus him- 
self, and read what he had to say about God 
and about the kind of life God expects from 
us in his company. 

When he was on earth his disciples began 
to look up to him and to acknowledge that 
he was more than man. The nearer they 
came and saw his human nature, the more 
they felt there was something beyond this. 


There are many biographies of Jesus 
written today, some of them extremely 


scholarly. You can get a good deal from 


the lives of Jesus written by Jews, by Chris- 
tians, and by people who are not members of 
the church. I have read four or five in the 
last ten years, but I have laid them all down 
with this reflection, that if Jesus had been no 


more than these lives described there would 


never have been any Christianity. 
In reading these lives I have thought of 


what Northcott once said. A confident ar- — 


tist in Northcott’s studio began one day to 
praise Raffael. 
as he could, and at last burst out: 

“Tf there were nothing more in Raffael 
than what you can see in him we should not 
now have been talking of him!” 

Northcott meant there was far more gen- 
ius in Raffael than-this young critic could 
see. 

There is more in Jesus than a great many 
biographers see. In an American university 
I met a professor who asked me about these 
lives of Jesus. He was born a Jew, and he 
said: 

“But I am now a Christian, and that Jesus 
would never have brought me over the line!” 

It wasn’t a big enough Jesus. 


When Jesus came to the coasts of Cesarea 


Philippi he asked his disciples saying: 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of man 
am?” 


The disciples had collected a number of © 


opinions about Jesus, and all were agreed 
he was a remarkable person, not a common- 
place man. 

“Some say thou art John the Baptist, some 
Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets.” 

Jesus said: “But whom say ye that I am?” 

Simon Peter answered and said: “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God!” 

Peter saw in Jesus what he did not re- 
quire any other figure to explain. Other 
people said: “Jesus reminds us of this per- 
son and that.” 

Then Jesus from that time began to show 
his disciples how he must go to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things, and be killed and be 
raised again the third day. 

But Peter said: “Be it far from thee, 
Lord! This shall not be unto thee!” 

But he turned and said unto Peter: “Get 
thee behind me, Satan: for thou savorest 


Northcott stood it as long — 
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A Suffering God. 


jot the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men!” 


A SUFFERING Gop. 


} I want you to remember first of all this: 
jin any religion the central idea is the idea 
fof God. Now Jesus Christ never had to 
(prove God. What Jesus had to do was to 


hreveal the new thought of God, the new love 


fof God. He taught of course that God was 
fone, that God was spirit, that God was the 
fheavenly Father, but at Czsarea Philippi he 
ygave the further revelation of God: The Fa- 
fther was a God whose spirit needed to suf- 
jfer for the sake of men. 

7 He had come to the turning point of his 
flife. He had been rejected by his nation, and 
e had turned to face death. 

He gave this revelation of God in sur- 
froundings that were extremely dramatic. 
\Czesarea Philippi is a mere name to most of 
us here, but travelers tell us of the wonder- 
ful scenery there,—cataracts dashing down 
through ravines filled with maiden hair 
ferns and beautiful trees,—and there Jesus 


made this great revelation of the character , 


‘of God. 

Where Jesus turned his face to the cross 
‘there were two symbols of old religions. On 
fone of the great cliffs above where Jesus 
stood, a great red sandstone cliff, there was 
‘a grotto, and that grotto was the shrine of 
‘Pan and the nymphs. It was the Greek wor- 
ship of nature. When Alexander and his 
soldiers were there they had started this 
worship, and still it went on: Pan, the god 
‘of nature. On the top of the other cliff 
there was a white marble temple erected by 
Herod the Great to the Roman emperor, 
and in that white temple above the cliff, to 
the indignation of the pious and just, the 
‘adoration of the Roman emperor went on. 
It seems remarkable that it was under the 
site of these two shrines that Jesus for the 
‘first time mentioned and declared his new 
'thought of God. The worship of nature, of 
ithe senses and pleasure; the worship of 
“power, of force and success: these were the 
‘two great worships of the world in those 
i days. 

Now Christ at this time faced the need of 
‘suffering for the sake of man. He believed 
‘he had to suffer and rise again, and he told 


Peter this way, the way of God. Peter 
thought Jesus was throwing away his life. 

The thought Jesus had come to explain 
was that the divine love must suffer, and 
that of course ran quite contrary to these 
two pagan worships. There was anticipa- 
tion of this love in the Old Testament, but 
it had not got hold yet, and Jesus came to 
reveal and realize the new thought of God 
that love will suffer even to death for the 
sake of man. Now, that is the God of Je- 
sus,—a God whose life means sacrifice for 
the sake of others. 

These two old worships of pleasure and 
power have died. Not long ago ruins were 
dug up near Cesarea Philippi with repre- 
sentations of Pan and the nymphs. There is 
an old legend that when Jesus was crucified 
a Greek ship heard a cry, and when the sail- 
ors listened they thought they heard a voice 
coming over the water crying, “Pan is 
dead,” as if the death of Christ had killed 
the old worship. 

Pan is dead, but the god of pleasure has 
many worshipers today. Science and civili- 
zation have multiplied the avenues of pleas- 
ure. You and I have within our life far 
more chances of pleasure than people had in 
the old days. The Greek said, “Let your 
pleasure be the first thing in life!” There 
are some people who have that appeal still. 

But there are others to whom that means 
little. There are some who have the desire 
for power. They want success. The wor- 
ship of the Roman emperor is dead, but the 
worship of power and success is extremely 
living. The creed of this worship is, “Thou 
shalt succeed!” Honestly if possible, as 
honestly as possible, but thou shalt succeed 
at any cost! Again it does not matter what 
other people suffer. The worshiper of this 
creed and god goes his way and tramples on 
others to the end. We find these two,— 
pleasure gratification and power of some 
kind,—both involving the cost of pain to 
others because we cannot gratify ourselves 
selfishly without hurting other lives. 

Jesus came revealing God whose life 
thought of others first. The joys of life are 
sanctified and consecrated by Jesus. Happi- 
ness, health, and physical powers all have 
their place in the Christian’s life, but you 
must not put them first! We must never 
shrink from sacrificing ourselves, putting 
aside our private pleasures and our aims if 
they conflict with other people’s interests. 
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Record of Christian Work. 


Jesus Christ pleased not himself, did not 
make himself Lord. God made him Lord. 


How Jesus RevEALED Gop. 


Jesus came to bring a revelation of new 
thought to the world. You see how he re- 
vealed it. Peter called him the Son of the 
living God. The people had never seen God, 
but they saw Jesus. But how does a son re- 
veal his father? In two ways. 

A son may say: “You have not seen my 
father, but I am doing exactly what my fa- 
ther does. Watch my life, and you will see 
me doing nothing but what my father is do- 
ing where you can’t see him!” 

If a son can produce his father’s actions 
you can read his character through his son, 
and that is what Jesus did. “If you see me 
you see my Father!” A tremendous claim 
that is! 

Or again, the son can say: “You can’t see 
my father, but I am doing this thing and 
that thing because I am obeying my father, 
and therefore you can understand what the 
will of my father is. I am being moved by 
the will of my father. Watch my actions 
and you can see my father’s will!” 

In that sense also did Jesus reveal God. 
And both ways lead Jesus to the cross 
through suffering to death, and through 
death to the power and the life in which we 
call him Lord. 

Peter called Jesus the Son of the living 
God, but he had an imperfect idea of what it 
meant. He did not think Jesus ought to suf- 
fer. So with us all. We have to learn bet- 
ter, but it is a great thing to see in Jesus 
something that we can’t explain. Peter said, 
“We can’t classify Jesus as like anybody: he 
is just himself.” When we get that attitude 
toward Jesus we begin to grow and get 
larger views of him. 

De Quincey tells how when he was a little 
boy in the nursery the nurse used to tell the 
children stories, and he said, “I remember 
how she told the story of a just man, a man 
and yet not a man, who had suffered the 
passion of death in Palestine”; then he adds 
one of his magical phrases: 

“This story,” says De Quincey, “slept upon 
our minds like early dawn upon the waters.” 

I wonder if any of you have seen the dawn 
of day beside a lake? I have stood beside a 
Highland loch at dawn. Extremely cold, the 
sky unbroken by a cloud, everything motion- 


less, the grass drenched with dew, your feet 
and hands cold with the morning! Then a 
little light begins to break in the East, a 
bird begins to twitter in the trees behind 
you, a fish moves in the lake, and from @/ 
cottage on the other side you see a little bit 
of smoke rising. There is something coming, 
All seems still! and motionless, but you know 
there is going to be a full day of light and 
action. | 

That is the effect of Jesus upon the world. 
Often the story of Jesus comes to us when 
we are like the lake at dawn, and we wonder 
what is to become of it. Whenever Jesus 
Christ is presented to people there is some-. 
thing coming of it. He will slip upon our. 
minds like early dawn on the waters. | 

You may carry little away from this con 
ference, but you will probably carry away 
an impression. It will lay upon your minds, 
but there is something coming of it if you 
live the real life and look up to Jesus. 
Gradually the light will warm the world, 
and the day will for you dawn. That is 
the great hope which has been verified often, 
and which will be verified again. The 
power of Jesus is this extraordinary awaken- 
ing and lifting the mind to new horizons 


. and experiences of himself. 


TWO GREAT LEADERS PASS ON. 


The Christian church has recently been 
called upon to mourn the passing of twe 
valiant leaders within a few hours of each 
other in the death of Charles H. Brenj. 
bishop of Western New York, and Frederick 
B. Meyer of London. 

At Eastertide these two great souls en- 
tered upon higher service, Bishop Brent on 
March 27 and Dr. Meyer on March 28. 

Dissimilar in respect of training, denomina- 
tional affiliation and service rendered, they 
were alike in devotion to one Master, and 
both indefatigable in their labors and their 
love of men. 

Bishop Brent combined with staunch loy- 
alty to his denomination, in which he had 
wide influence both by his lovable character 
and great ability, a breadth of sympathy 
which made him beloved and helpful beyond 
the bounds of his own communion. His 
name was a synonym for courage, patience, 
kindness, and charity. As bishop in the 
Philippines he labored not only for the spir- 
itual welfare of the primitive races, but 


2vinced a deep concern for their intellectual 
find physical welfare. He was a true shep- 
Mierd of his flock. He recognized the wide- 
spread and devastating evils of the opium 
trade in Asia, and became a protagonist for 
} ternational codperation in stamping out 
eraffic in the drug, urging concert of action 
upon the League of Nations. During the 
(World War Bishop Brent became chaplain 
Hzeneral of the American Expeditionary 


Baptist, had certain traits not unlike the 
#zreat bishop. To his friends his inexhausti- 
foble energy and industry were a marvel. In 
journeyings oft” he preached throughout 
ithe world, labored for more than a genera- 
tion in the pastorate in a great metropolitan 
tparish, and withal was a prolific writer. His 
tseries on the Old Testament characters made 
the Israelitish patriarchs and prophets live 
jagain in the 19th century, while his devo- 
tional writings have been blessed to all 
classes and conditions of men. Dr. Meyer 
had a passion for righteousness and justice, 
and his heart was ever enlisted in behalf of 
ithe unfortunate. Wrongs he sought to right 
las he saw them, whether in national life, city 
feovernment or in the individual. 

| In appearance frail, he achieved extraor- 
dinary feats of sustained effort up to the 
last, laying down his life in the midst of 
activity. 


Northfield General Conference for 
Christian Workers. 


This year marks the 30th session of 
the General Conference at Northfield since 
D. L. Moody passed away. Now for nearly a 
generation after his decease this gathering 
to which he gave the initial impetus has con- 
tinued to attract ministers and Christian 
workers from all sections of the country. 
The attendance this season promises to be 
as large as any in former years, and the en- 
rolment of delegates seems only limited by 
the accommodations available for their en- 
tertainment. 

Sessions specially designed for ministers, 
which in recent years have been assuming 
increased importance in the arrangement of 
the program, will be conducted each morn- 
ing. Lectures will be given by Dr. James 


Two Great Leaders Pass! 
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Moffatt during the first week, and Dr. J. B. 
Bailey of Toronto will conduct a course 
during the entire two weeks. Another 
speaker at these ministers’ meetings will be 
Dr. H. J. Wicks of London. 

Among those who will address the general 
public during the conference will be Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan, for so many years as- 
sociated with Northfield; Dr. Charles R. 
Erdman of Princeton; Dr. Paul Scherer of 
New York City; Dr. P. W. Philpott of 
Chicago; Dr. John M. McInnis of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; President Paul D. Moody 
of Middlebury, Vt.; and Mr. Melvin E. 
Trotter of Grand Rapids, Mich. Other 
speakers will be announced later. 

* Additional services are planned for special 
classes, including young people and little 
children. 

The music, it is expected, will be under 
the direction of Mr. Hammontree, who is 
at present on a tour around the world with 
Mr. Trotter. 


Gift Subscription Fund. 


Contributions are invited to send this maga- 
zine free to missionaries, and in special cases. 
Many requests reach our office. Contributing 
Subscriptions are $2 a year but any sum, small 
or large, will be welcome. 
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Guatemala, S. A. 
Dear Brethren, 


I take great pleasure in writing to thank 
you for your love and faithfulness in send- 
ing your valued publication to us during the 
past year. It has never failed to bring sound 
messages of comfort and cheer. 

Many times my heart has been refreshed 
as I have ridden along on my horse, as I 
have read the deeply spiritual messages 
which your periodical has brought, and thus 
I have been prepared to teach the natives 
at night with more blessing to them. 

Also I have kept in touch with the prayer 
needs of the different workers, and have 
remembered them before the throne of grace. 
Thus your paper has been a link to bind 
me in prayer fellowship with many of God’s 


Senyanitce sae 
(Signed) H. A. Becker. 


Cai 


) 


gv 


Prophetic Teaching and Teadeentn of Judah: 
From Isaiah to the Exile. 


May 5, 1929. 


What Hilkiah Found in the Temple. 
2 Chronicles 34. Lesson portion, 14-33. 


Hilkiah was the high priest. 

It was the reign of good King Josiah, 
about 624 B. C. King Josiah was a lad of 
eight when he began to reign. When he was 
16 he began to seek after God,—a good 
thing to do at that age, when many boys be- 
gin to drift. Four years later he started 
religious reform by purging Judah, and the 
Northern kingdom too, of the paraphernalia 
of idolatry (3-7). This was followed when 
he was 26 by constructive repairs of the 
Temple, which had suffered at the hands of 
idolaters (8-13). 

Now just what did Hilkiah find? 


Finding the copy of the law of Jehovah 
given by the hand of Moses, 14, 15. 

While repairs were in progress Hilkiah 
made a great find. Verse 14 in the Hebrew 
says it was “the book of the law of Jehovah 
by the hand of Moses,”—the original roll 

* written by Moses as stated in Deuteronomy 
31. 24-26: a manuscript about 800 years old. 

No wonder the discovery or recovery of 
this particular copy of the law made a sen- 
sation! Note carefully, the record nowhere 
says the law was “lost”! Fenton, author of 
“The Complete Bible in Modern English” 
(Oxford), has a footnote here: 

“Tt must not be inferred that no other 
copies of the law of Moses were previously 
in existence in the hands of the public of 
ancient Israel until this copy was found in 
the Temple, for such copies are frequently 
alluded to in the two books of Chronicles, to 
say nothing of similar allusions in Samuel 
and Kings, works of several centuries’ ear- 
lier date than Chronicles. What is said by 
the sacred historian is that the actual origi- 
nal copy in the handwriting of Moses was 
now discovered. . . 

Many theories have been invented by crit- 
ics to explain this find. Why waste time on 
theories when the record is so plain? Its 
genuineness was not questioned by any who 
were there and saw the roll. 

The preservation of the Bible through all 
the centuries is taken as a token of 'God’s 
care of it. Note, then, the wonder of the 
preservation of this roll and its discovery at 
this opportune time! 


Effect upon King Josiah, 16-28. 


Hilkiah gave the roll to Shaphan the 
scribe, who in turn read it to the king. Con- 


sternation seized him, as well it might: read, 
for instance, Deuteronomy 28 yourself! As 
the king realized how it had been neglected 
and forgotten the fear of punishment over- 
whelmed him. By the law is the knowledge 
of sin (Romans 3.20). 

King Josiah’s next step was to see if he 
understood the book aright. He sent a depu-— 
tation to Huldah the prophetess, whose reply 
was that the penalties of neglect and dis- 
obedience were inevitable, but that Josiah 
should not suffer them in view of his true 
heart penitence and humility. : | 


Further effects, 29-33. | 


King Josiah’s next move was to get right | 
with God in accordance with the new light - | 
he had received, and to bring the nation 
into right relation with God. He assembled 
all the people and read to them ALL the 
words of Moses. Then he made a whole-— 
hearted covenant with Jehovah, and got the 
people to stand to the same covenant. Fur- 
ther reforms followed. 


Individual, social and civic reforms always 
follow obedience to the Bible. 

Isn’t it true that many a person is losing 
the value of the Bible today even though he | 
may have a copy in the house? It suffers 
from neglect, indifference, disuse. If all the 
Bibles hidden away in cupboards and trunks 
were fetched out and read and obeyed, what 
revival and reform would follow! | 

The Sunday school has been a great or- 
ganization for promoting the study of the 
Bible. 


Golden Memory Text—Thy word is @ 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path! Psalm 119. 105. 


May 12, 1929. 


The Early Ministry of Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah 1. 1-10; 26. 1-16. 


A hundred years after Isaiah and the As- 
syrian crisis came Jeremiah and the Baby- 
lonian crisis. A new world empire had 
slowly been rising in Babylonia, which under 
Nebuchadnezzar met and defeated Egypt 
under Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish, and so 
came to assert overlordship over Judah. 

It was during the decline and fall of 
Judah that Jeremiah prophesied, his career 
extending over about 40 years, say, 626 to 
586 B. C. He was the voice of God to 
Judah during the inglorious reigns of its 
last five kings, when Judah was skidding 


The Ministry of Jeremiah. 
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oward disaster, with only an occasional 
heck now and then. He stood almost alone 
igainst the sin of his nation. His messages 
were largely warning and denunciation, 
lightened, however, with promise of restora- 
fion and future glory. Jeremiah has been 
Falled “the weeping prophet,’ but not im- 
plying any weakness in himself,—he wept 
pver Judah’s impending doom. So highly 
twas he regarded in later days that some said 
pur Lord was Jeremiah risen from the dead 
(Matthew 16. 14). 


tall and commission, I. I-10. 


| His priestly ancestry and environment 
inust have moulded Jeremiah’s early life, 
put he was a predestined man (5). Jeho- 
yah appointed him a “prophet to the na- 
sions,”—a prophet whose ministry was not 
Limited to Judah or Israel, but was inter- 
fiational in range, as befitted the world situa- 
fion of that day. 

+ His first reaction was to shrink from such 
jin undertaking. It shows his gentler dis- 
dosition, which appears further in his an- 
jzuish and suffering as the years passed. 

| Jehovah met his excuses with command 
land encouragement, followed by due equip- 
iment symbolized by touching his mouth with 
nis hand. The terms of his commission 
were both destructive and constructive. His 
vision reached beyond the downfall and exile 
of Judah to restoration and the rebuilding of 
iJerusalem. 

_ Jeremiah’s whole career is proof of the 
xenuineness of his call. 


On trial for his life, 26. I-16. 

In the episode of this chapter little is left 
‘o Jeremiah’s own initiative (1-7). He is 
cold where to stand,—in the court of the 
Temple; what to do,—speak all the words 
xiven by Jehovah, without diminishing 
-hem; whom to address,—the people of all 
the cities of Judah who had come to wor- 
ship at the Temple. A little thought will 
enable us to see how effective this plan was 
o spread a message through all the land in 
2 day when there were no newspapers. 
Open air preaching is always effective to 
seach people, provided the right location is 
selected. 

The burden of the message was both ec- 
slesiastical and political,—the overthrow of 
the Temple and the city of Jerusalem if the 
seople would not hearken to Jehovah and 
walk in his law. The deeper reason for im- 
ending disaster was the apostasy of the na- 
‘ion. 

' The hope inspiring the message was that 
Judah might take warning, and turn every 
Iman from his evil way, and so avert the evil 
onsequences of his actions. Penalty is in- 
nerent in wrongdoing, but if a man seeks 
forgiveness and turns from wrongdoing he 
hereby escapes its penalty. 

This hope was disappointed. Instead of 
umiliating themselves before Jehovah and 


turning toward him, priests and prophets 
and some of the people angrily accused 
Jeremiah of being a false spokesman in the 
name of Jehovah, and proposed to kill him 
for treason to the state and for blasphemy 
in threatening the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple (Deuteronomy 18.20). Only 
the more judicial temper of the princes and 
elders saved Jeremiah from the ecclesiastics. 
They perceived his sincerity, his sure au- 
thority as Jehovah’s messenger. 

Jeremiah’s confidence and courage are 
seen in his defence before the princes. He 
does not diminish one word of his commis- 
sion, but insists that Jehovah has sent him, 
appeals to them to amend their ways (set- 
tled habits) and doings (separate actions), 
promises Jehovah’s forgiveness, does not 
hold his own life dear, but warns them not 
to add murder to their other sins. His mes- 
sage was in reality for the good of the na- 
tion, not its hurt. 

The sad part of our lesson is that Jere- 
miah’s message was not heeded. Judah 
swept on to its doom. 

It takes the loftiest courage to speak un- 
palatable truth, but fear of man has no place 
in one’s heart when one is conscious of be- 
ing God’s servant and spokesman. 


Golden Memory Text—We must obey 
God rather than men! Acts 5. 29. 


May 19, 1929. 
Jeremiah Calls to Obedience. 


Jeremiah 7. Lesson portion, 1-11, 21-23. 


Another address of Jeremiah’s in his pre- 
vailing note of calling backsliding Israel 
back to obedience to Jehovah. Again he is 
at the gate of the Temple speaking words 
given him by direct revelation. 

We have a glimpse of people attending 
church (as we would say,) who needed a 
thorough awakening. Though regular in 
Temple ritual they were guilty of serious 
individual and social sins. The only way to 
save themselves from impending doom was 
to repent and return to God. 


Call to amend, I-IT. 

The heart of his message is amendment of 
their ways (settled habits) and doings 
(separate actions), (3). ‘Repent’ was the 
call of John the Baptist, of our Lord, of the 
apostles. It must ever be the first word to 
those away from God. 

Amendment carried with it the condi- 
tional promise that Jehovah would cause the 
nation to dwell in the land (5-7). 

Jeremiah further warns them not to trust 
in “lying words,” such as the superstitious 
reiteration of “The Temple of Jehovah,” as 
if such incantation would work magic (4). 
Further, lying words are of no profit (8). 
To go to the Temple and say, “We are de- 
livered,’ when they are guilty of grievous 
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sins and of walking after other gods is of 
course futile (9, 10). 

Their sin was repeated in another form in 
the time of Christ, so that he quoted against 
the violators of the Temple the condemna- 
tion of verse 11. 


Command to obey, 21-23. 

Following the call to amendment the case 
of Shiloh was brought before his hearers by 
Jeremiah,—once the site of the Tabernacle, 
now desolate (12-16). 

Then idolatry and provocation were con- 
demned (17-20). 

Next came a lesson from history. Here 
the sin of irregular sacrifice was charged. 
The burnt offering should be wholly burnt 
as a type of full consecration, but they were 
retaining some of the sacrifice to eat it. Je- 
hovah insists on spiritual worship as dis- 
tinct from a system of sacrifices. Obedience 
is demanded, not ritual. 

Verse 23 is the best verse in the lesson, 
and is in part the Golden Memory Text. 
Addressed with special significance to Israel 
as God’s Chosen People, it contains princi- 
ples of obedience and blessing that are also 
true for those who obey the gospel. 


The whole Bible rings with the demand 
for obedience to God. Faith links us with 
God: obedience keeps the communion un- 
broken. It proves our love and loyalty, and 
is the pathway to blessing and power in the 
Christian life. Disobedience was the first 


sin. It resulted in separation from God, and 
death! 


Golden Memory Text—Hearken unto my 
voice, and I will be your God and ye shall 
be my people! Jeremiah 7. 23. 


May 26, 1929. 
God’s Law in the Heart. 


Jeremiah 31; John 1.17; Hebrews 8. 7-13. 
Lesson portion, Jeremiah 31. 29-34; John 1. 17. 


Chapters 30 to 33 have been called the 
Book of Hope because here the promises of 
deliverance and return from captivity and 
other blessings take most definite shape. 
Among them is the promise of a new cove- 
nant, which is our lesson today. 

Jeremiah is again the mouthpiece for the 
words of Jehovah. 

Verses 29 and 30 assert the principles of 
personal accountability. The proverb implied 
that children should suffer for their fathers’ 
sins: which is true to a degree, but it is 
also true that the fathers shall bear their 
own penalty. 


The new covenant, 31-34. 
It would be of a different spiritual sort. 
The people were at fault in breaking the 
old covenant. 
Four blessings are promised: 
(1) The law in their understanding and 


written upon their hearts rather than on ta- 
bles of stone. This means more than learn- 
ing it by heart. A deeper revelation, result-_ 
ing in a readier obedience. Spiritual rather 
than external authority. Kept not because of 
fear or constraint, but by reason of love 
and choice; not because of outward con- 
formity, but inward acquiescence. 
(2) Jehovah and Israel in mutual posses- 
sion. 
(3) Universal knowledge of Jehovah. . 
(4) Forgiveness and forgetfulness of Is- 
rael’s sin. 1 
It has been called the grandest and most 
spiritual of all Old Testament anticipations — 
of the kingdom of God. George Adam 
Smith says it ‘is “a prophecy of Christianity 
which has hardly its equal in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is the covenant which Jesus Christ — 
the Son of God accepted for himself and 
sealed with his own blood.” * 


A New Testament opinion, Hebrews 8. 7-13. x 


Turning, then, to the New Testament we 
find the need for a new deal arose because 
the first covenant was faulty, it did not meet 
man’s need. The law of Moses set a high, 
a divine standard, but it did not provide 
power whereby men could obey it. They 
soon broke it, so God proposes to supersede 
it. The author of Hebrews claims that its 
shadows and hopes reached fulfilment and 
consummation in the gospel and career of 
Jesus Christ,—his sacrificial death, his 
heavenly high priesthood, etc. a 

Primarily promised to all Israel, the 600-— 
year-old prophecy was dissociated from its — 
strict historical meaning and taken over by 3 
the Christian community as if Christianity 
was the religion expressed in the new cove- 


nant. Can there be a higher relation be-~ 
tween God and man than one which ensures 
the fourfold blessing of the new covenant? 

Christian believers enjoy the spiritual — 
reality of the new covenant in the work of © 
the Holy Spirit. Yet Jeremiah’s prophecy 
will have complete fulfilment for Israel in — 
the Messianic era when Jesus Christ returns — 
to reign. 


Golden Memory Text—Thy word have I 
laid up in my heart that I might not sin 
against thee! Psalm 119. II. 


A few weeks ago I accepted your trial 
offer for your magazine. Yesterday I re- 
ceived the December copy. I sat down 
and spent three hours reading its con- 
tents. I am just absolutely fascinated 
with it! I heartily wish that someone had 
told me of your valuable magazine be- 
fore—L. W. S., Saskatchewan, Canada. 


I will place no value on anything I have 
or may possess except in relation to the 
kingdom of Christ—David Livingstone’s 
resolution in young manhood. f 


Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Service a Way to Leadership. 


Matthew 20. 20-28. May 5, 1929. 


| Woodrow Wilson once said that the eight 
Horses that draw the triumphal chariot of 
Ievery ruler and leader of free men are these: 
) Force of character, 
Readiness of resources, 
Clearness of vision, 
Grasp of intellect, 
Courage of conviction, 
} Earnestness of purpose, 
{ Instinct, and 
Capacity for leadership. 
' Though these “horses” were given for the 
drawing of worldly chariots they neverthe- 
fess apply, when touched by the Holy Spirit, 
-o the chariot of the Lord. 
i * * * * % 


| We are often reminded that it is the un- 
fselfish attitude that makes of a man a leader 
in his community or in his profession. 
¥ Mr. Stephen Babcock, who invented the 
iBabcock tester for determining the amount 
fof butter-fat in milk, had a colossal fortune 
within his grasp, but he gave to the dairy 
ifarmers of the world without price the Bab- 
ock tester, the product of his great genius. 
The greatest example in leadership 
rough service said: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!” 
* * * * * 


Amos R. Wells suggests that self-judg- 
ent is essential in leadership. He says: 
“The ousting of General Bramwell Booth 
from the leadership of the Salvation Army 
on the virtually unanimous vote of the high 
ouncil of the Army is a sad illustration of 
ithe common inability of men to judge their 
own continued fitness for their work.” 
Find your real status by the results of 
our leadership, then judge yourself by 
hese results! Don’t wait to be deposed! 
ave new leaders ready when you step out! 


* ok Eee 2K * 


L—isten well, and make good use of 

i other’s brains; 

E—xample is better than precept; 

A—Iways know more than you are ex- 

pected to know; 

D—etails may be monotonous and un- 

attractive, but necessary; 

‘E—arnestness covers many mistakes; 

R—emember the minority ofttimes beats 

| the majority; 

S—elf-trust is one element of leadership; 

H—ave a definite aim; 

I—f you trust God you can surmount 
every obstacle; 


P—reserve by all means in your power a 
sound mind in a sound body! 


Appreciating Our Parents as Leaders. 
Ephesians 6.1-9. Luke 2. 41-56. May 12, 1929. 


Two fathers met on their way to work on 
a Monday morning. Said one: 

“We had a sermon from our minister last 
night on the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. Why didn’t you come to hear it?” 

, ; Because,” said the other, “I was doing 
it. 

Home leadership should be practised. 

* * * * * 


When some one asked George Washing- 
ton’s mother how she managed to raise such 
a splendid son she replied: 

“T taught him to obey.” 

Parent’s wisdom should restrain the child 
till the time comes when he must take the 
responsibility of his own actions. It some- 
times seems that restraint through obedi- 
ence is a lost virtue. 


*K *x ak * * 


A young man sympathizing with his pal 
upon the loss of his parents said: 

“You always behaved toward them with 
duty, tenderness and respect.” 

“So I thought,” was the reply, “while my 
parents were living, but I now recollect with 
pain and sorrow many instances of disobedi- 
ence, and even neglect, for which it is too 
late to make atonement.” 

The truest parental leadership is develop- 
ing a good conscience in their children. 


2K * K * * 


Suggestions for both parents and children: 

L—ove principles are stronger than force 
principles; 

E—ven a child can see whether the par- 
ents are going the way they want 
him to go; 

A—s life and death are in the power of 
the tongue, so also life and death are 
in the education of our children; 

D—o not house-breed, nurse-breed, room- 
breed or mother-breed your children, 
said Beecher. ‘The object of train- 
ing is to teach a child to care for 
himself”; 

E—xcuses by parents for their children’s 
misbehaviors are a confession of their 
failure in leadership; 

R—emember the power of prayer, said 
an aged saint. “The first thought 
that came to me after my parents 
died was, I have lost their prayers!”; 
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AY 


SSS eee ——— 


S—addest of all sad sights is that of see- 
ing a parent going “over the hills to 
the poorhouse.” The poorhouse of 
neglect cuts deeply; 

H—onor thy father and thy mother, 
which is the first commandment with 
promise; 

I—never think of God, but I see my own 
saintly father, and I never think of 
my father without also seeing God.— 
Charles Meade. 

P—arental love may be mistaken, but the 
mistakes are those of love. 


Why is Jesus the World’s Greatest 
Leader? 


John 15. 9-16; 12. 23-27. May 19, 1929. 


An African convert said to a missionary: 

“The trail is hard and tangled, but there 
is a Man ahead of us!” 

Yes, my dear friends, Jesus never leads us 
over trails which his own feet have not 
trodden. Remember his command, “Follow 
me!” If there are any new trails to be 
opened he hallows them by placing his feet 
upon them first. 

* * * * * 


A Christian general was once seen talking 
to a poor old woman. Friends remonstrated 
with him saying: 

“You ought not to talk to her! 
should consider your rank!” 

The general answered: 

“What if my Lord had considered his 
rank?” 

It has been well said: “Jesus Christ was 
the first and greatest democrat.” He loved 
the common people. No outward trappings 
could conceal the soul of the poorest from 
his loving eyes. 

* * * * * 


As a tourist carrying a heavy suitcase en- 
tered a railroad station he was confronted 
by a long steep stairway leading upward to 
the street. He began to wonder how he 
could ever lug his huge bag up the stairs. 
Seeing no other means of exit he stepped 
upon the stairs. Suddenly it began to move, 
and he was carried to the street level in 
ease and safety. 

Christ is the world’s greatest leader be- 
cause he is the greatest *burden- bearer, not 
alone carrying our burdens, but us. But 
with us lies the first step! 

x * * * * 


Jesus was the greatest leader because he 
was the world’s greatest servant. 

A young man, graduated from college and 
seminary, shrank from the actual work of 
the ministry. For days the battle was 
fought in his soul, Would he work in the 
ministry or not? 

He picked up a book from his table in a 
casual manner and began to ‘read these 
words by Phillips Brooks: 


You 


“Tf you are hiding yourself behind your 
commonness and littleness, come out! That 
shelter is the citadel of pride. Come out 
and take up the work God has given you! 
Cease to parade your feebleness, and serve 
as Christ served, and so escape the outer 
darkness !” 

That ended the battle. For years that man 
has served in utter self-sacrifice in a desti- 
tute home missionary field in the West. ; 


How Have Missionaries Been Effective © 
Leaders? | 


Matthew 4. 12-25. May 26, 1929. 


George Atley went to the Central African 
Mission. He took with him a Winchester | 
repeating rifle with ten chambers. 

Out there he was attacked by a group of 
natives. “Calmly he summed up the situa- 
tion, concluding that if he killed them, 
which he easily could have done, he would 
do more harm to the mission than were he. 
to let them take his own life.” 

When his dead body was found later in a 
stream his rifle was by his side, with the 
chambers loaded. 

Today a church marks the spot where 
George Atley met his death. And this is 
not an isolated case where a missionary. 
achieved by being led like a lamb to the 
slaughter. 


* * * * * 


A Christian student of one of our New 
England colleges, “not very quick at learn- 
ing,” applied for an appointment to some 
missionary field. When he arrived on the 
field he found it difficult to master the lan- 
guage. But though the simple natives could 
not understand his language they could un- 
derstand his walk. 

A teacher asked his group of natives* 
“What is it to be a Christian?” 

Quickly one replied: “It is to live as Mr. 
Wray lives.” 

Missionaries are living epistles 
leadership of the kingdom. 

* * * * * 


Would you know the secret, the main- 
spring and mainstay of missionary leader- 
ship? 

“One thing my people must have,” says 
Dr. Grenfell of Labrador, “that is, nurses,— 
skilful, trained, gentle and loving. When I 
asked a group of nurses who would go with 
me into the frozen North, two with good 
positions, assuring an income for future 
needs, responded.” 

Nothing but the love of God and humanity 
could have led those nurses, and the many 
that have followed, into the desolate still- 
ness of the North. 

* * * * * 


The effectiveness of missionary leadership 
is seen in: 


in the 


Selected Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
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ands of cannibalism transformed into 
lands of churches; 
72—mancipation of women in non-Chris- 
| tian countries; 
4A—ddition of countless souls to the king- 
dom of God; 


R—ecruiting and training of natives for 
the long campaign of righteousness; 

S—anitary improvements that follow the 
missionary as he passes along; 

H—ospitals and clinics; 

I—ndustrial and agricultural stations that 
dot the heathen landscape; 

P—rinting of the Bible and religious lit- 
erature in native languages. 


Learn a Text a Day. 


May, 1929. 


¥ WepNeEspDAY, lst. O God, thou art my 
God! Early will I seek thee! My soul 
thirsteth for thee! Psalm 63. 1. 

7 Have you learnt what is the first and the 
greatest thing to do every day? Nothing 
less and nothing greater than to seek this 
‘God, to meet him, to worship him, to live for 
him and for his glory. It is a great step in 
jadvance in the life of a Christian when he 
}truly sees this and yields himself to consider 
fellowship with God every day as the chief 
lend of his life—Andrew Murray. 


TuHurspay, 2nd. And so it came to pass 
\that they escaped all safe to land. Acts 27. 
| 44. 
God’s promises and providences do not 


along the warp and woof of our every day 
experience. 


Fripay, 3rd. Teach me thy way, O Lord, 
land lead me in a plain path! Psalm 27. 11. 
Oft as he jogs along the winding way 
Occasion comes for every man to say, 

“This road—or that?” 
And as he chooses then, 
So shall his journey end 
In night or day! 
—John Oxenham. 


 Saturpay, 4th. Some fell upon stony 
| places where they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they sprung up because they had 
ino deepness of earth: and when the sun was 
Lup they were scorched, and because they had 
‘no root they withered away. Matthew 13. 
5, 0. 

_ Lord, save me from a shallow experience! 


 Sunpay, 5th. And Abram went up out of 
Egypt... . even to Bethel,... . unto 
the place of the altar which he had made 
there at the first: and there Abram called on 
‘the name of the Lord. Genesis 13. 1-4. 


The old praise is the best praise, the old 
message the only one that satisfies, the mes- 
sage of the redeeming grace of God in a 
Saviour who died and rose again. Life 
brings us back again, as it brought Abram, 
to the altar which was builded at the first. 
—George H. Morrison. 


Monpay, 6th. J sent you to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labor. Other men 
labored, and ye are entered into their iabors. 
John 4. 38. 

I am impatient of results. I would be 
sower and reaper too, which may not be. If 
I have reaped that whereon I spent no labor, 
shall I not sow for harvests that I will never 
see? \ 

Tuespay, 7th. Hide thyself by the brook 
Cherith! 1 Kings 17. 3. 

Every saintly soul that would wield great 


power with men must win it in some hidden 
Cherith—_F. B. Meyer. 


WenpnNEspDAY, 8th. Ask, and ye shall re- 


ceive, that your joy may be full! John 16. 
24. 

Everyone that asks receives spiritual 
strength. You cannot pray honestly and 


sincerely without becoming a finer, stronger, 
braver, quieter, steadier soul. The first 
way in which God helps us is by strengthen- 
ing our own finer powers.—James Gordon 


Gilkey. 


TuHurspay, 9th. Under hopeless circum- 
stances he hopefully believed. Romans 4. 
18 (Weymouth). 

Remember, it is the time for faith to work 
when sight ceases! The greater the diff- 
culties, the easier for faith. As long as 
there remain certain natural prospects, faith 
does not get on even as easily as where natu- 
ral prospects fail—George Miller. 


Fripay, 10th. From henceforth let no 
man trouble me: for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus! Galatians 6. 17. 
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There is no power so great as the power 
of sacrifice to draw men to follow Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.—S. M. Zwemer. 


Saturpay, llth. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself! Mark 12. 31. 

Self-love is assumed. It is made the norm 
by which is measured and tested all my hu- 
man relations. Do I love my neighbor 
equally? That is not inevitable, nor is it 
easy. But it is necessary if I would solve 
my own life, and find joy and peace. It is 
also necessary if I would find the satisfac- 
tion of being useful. 


Sunpay, 12th. Jf we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit! Galatians 5. 
25. 

The two most important things in our 
holy religion are the life of faith and the 
walk of faith. We must have faith, for this 
is the foundation; we must have holiness of 
life, for this is the superstructure. O Lord, 
give us this day life within, and it will re- 
veal itself without to thy glory!—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Monpay, 13th. And at midnight Paul and 
Silas prayed and sang praises unto God: and 
the prisoners heard them. Acts 16. 25. 

Lord Jesus, when the prison doors close 
on me, keep me trusting, and keep my joy 
full and abounding! Prosper thy work 
through me in prison: even there, make me 
free indeed ! 


Tuespay, 14th. Fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger, lest they be dis- 
couraged! Colossians 3. 21. 

Patience is the first virtue of a parent. 


Wepnespay, 15th. If ye. then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him? Luke 11. 13. 

Wait upon God for this! Say to him 
plainly, “Father, this is not a human matter, 
this is not to be done by human thought and 
human scheme: this mystery lies between 
thyself and myself. Oh, help me!” “Dost 
thou believe?” saith the voice from above. 
Let your answer be, “Lord, I believe: help 
thou mine unbelief !”—Joseph Parker. 


Tuurspay, 16th. The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God. Romans 8. 16. 

These words set before us the great truth 
that we need constantly to be reminded of, 
that true religion is the action of the Spirit 
of God upon our spirit. Religion is the life 
of God in the spirit of man—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 

Fripay, 17th. And when he is come he 
will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. John 16. 8. 

The Holy Spirit has relationships with 
every man on this earth. 


SaturpAy, 18th. On the last day, th 
great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto” 
me and drink! He that beheveth on me, as 
the scripture hath said, from within him— 
shall flow rivers of living water. This spake 
he of the Spirit. John 7. 37-39. q 

He says rivers shall flow! You and your 
personality possessed by Jesus Christ shall, — 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, exer-_ 
cise the contagion of Christ’s life, and you 
will not be able to live with men and women ~ 
without leading them to Christ—G. Camp-— 
bell Morgan. 3 


Sunpay, 19th. Pentecost. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost. Acts 
wedge 4 

Rich were the blessings of this day if all 
of us were filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Would to God that we might feel his pres- 
ence this day and every day!—C. H. Spur-— 
geon. 4 


Monpay, 20th. Ve shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: ~ 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both m | 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, — 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth! 


Acts 1.8. 

When the apostles received the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost they did not rent the 
upper room and stay there to hold holiness — 


meetings, but went everywhere preaching 
the gospel—Will Huff. 


Tuespay, 21st. Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace! Acts 18.9. ie 


It is the business of every Christian man, 4 
whether he be a minister or layman, to be 
constantly and incessantly talking Christ, not 
only indirectly but directly: to the servants — 
in his home, to the men he meets on railway 
trains, to that man with whom he is thrown — 
in touch in his work in life. It is his one 
business as a Christian man to talk Jesus 
Christ. Oh, the glory of the lives who have 
learned that lesson!—Robert E. Speer. 


: 


WEDNESDAY, 22nd. And it came to pass 
as he was alone, praying... . Luke 9. 18. 

Man needs to be alone with God, to yield | 
to the presence and the power of his holi- 
ness, of his life and of his love. Christ on 
earth needed it. He could not live the life of 
a Son here in the flesh without at times 
separating himself entirely from his sur- 
roundings and being alone with God. How 
much more must this be indispensable to us! 
—Andrew Murray. 


TuHourspay, 23rd. Jesus himself drew 
near, and went with them. Luke 24. 15. 


Happy disciples, to have Jesus himself 
thus coming to them in their hour of per- 
plexity, grief, and trouble! No wonder 
they were effectually comforted. Yes, theirs 
was a high privilege, resulting in most pre- 
cious benefit and blessing. It is also ours! 


Daily Notes in Isaiah. 


Fripay, 24th. Bear ye one another’s 
\burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ! 
\Galatians 6. 2. 


“The blessed gospel none can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


) SaturDAy, 25th. Set a watch, O Lord, 
\before my mouth! Psalm 141. 3. 

). One in whose lips there is no guile tells 
me that by my words I shall be justified, or 
by my words I shall be condemned. My 
‘words are to live on, then, with a life equal 
) to mine own, and look me in the face on the 
)day of judgment—George Bowen. 


] Sunpay, 26th. 
‘ Corinthians 13. 8. 


_ It never goes out of fashion. It is never 
_cast aside like an antiquated robe. It is fit 
fand beautiful in every time and season. It 
| adds some light to the light of childhood. It 
| adorns life’s prime. It beautifies old age. 
| We may take it with us through “the valley 
of the shadow,” and we may wear it on the 
| resurrection morning. It is always in fash- 
tion. “Love never faileth.”—J. H. Jowett. 


| Monpay, 27th. The very hairs of your 
| head are all numbered. Matthew 10. 30. 


God is caring for us, and that care ex- 
tends to the minutest details of life—James 
) I. Vance. 


| Tuespay, 28th. God understandeth. 
28. 23. 


Nothing humbles the soul like sacred and 


Love never faileth! 1 


Job 


intimate communion with the Lord; yet 
there is a sweet joy in feeling that he knows 
all, and, notwithstanding, loves us still— 
J. Hudson Taylor. 


WEDNESDAY, 29th. The angel of the Lord 
came upon him, and a light shined in the 
prison; and he smote Peter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly! 
And Ins chains fell off. Acts 12.7. 

Difficulty is the very atmosphere of mira- 
cle,—it is miracle in its first stage. If it is 
to be a great miracle the condition is not 
difficulty, but impossibility. 


Tuourspay, 30th. They saw no man save 
Jesus only. Matthew 17. 8. 


“Jesus Only” is our glory! 
All our boast is in his name, 
*Tis our joy to tell the story, 
How from heav’n to earth he came, 
Came to save,—what condescension ! 
Came to bring us back to God! 
Came and wrought out our redemption, 
Shed for us his precious blood! 

—A. Mc Caig. 


Fripay, 3lst. Thou makest the outgoing 
of the mormng and evening to rejoice! 
Psalm 65.8. 

Get up early and go to the mountain and 
watch God make a morning! 

In the holy hush of the early dawn 
I hear a voice,— 

“T am with you all the day, 
Rejoice! Rejoice!” 


Green Pastures and Waters of Rest. 
Rey. F. B. Meyer, D. D., London. 


MAY, 1929 


Wednesday, 1st. Isaiah 55. 


There are things which money cannot pur- 
chase. It would be absurd to bring gold or 
silver or any such equivalent. They are 
) without price. They therefore elude the 
rich, who have contracted the idea that 
money is the one key to health, comfort and 
) well-being. There are priceless possessions 
' to which the poorest have access. 
It was highly necessary that the Jews 
| should be reminded of this. In many cases 
| their life in Babylon had become as luxuri- 
} ous as in New York or Paris today. They 
| had bartered their spiritual prerogative for 
mercenary considerations, and needed to be 
} reminded of the immortal thirst of the soul. 


Men must find time to listen for the eternal 
voice if their souls shall really live. How 
terrible it is when God is prepared to make 
a living covenant with men, and to give him- 
self in Jesus Christ to be their witness, leader 
and commander, but they turn away to their 
heaps of gold! 

When a people or an individual lives in 
and for God, the unconscious result is 
marked. Individual Christian lives have 
been, are, and may be so lovely in their un- 
conscious influence that they have attracted 
others to Christ, almost without knowing it. 
How sad it is that the effect of our testi- 
mony on either side of the Atlantic is marred 
by the sale of fiery liquor and the license of 
many whose white faces do not cover white 
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souls! If only Christian civilization were 
purer the missionary would be the mightier 
for good as he invited the colored races to 
the white man’s God! 

In verses 6-13 we are led out into nature 
and bidden to stand beneath the azure heav- 
ens and soak our hearts in the calm proc- 
esses of nature. How different from the 
feverish life of men! There is nothing which 
more quickly reveals man’s proud self-suffi- 
ciency or his eagerness to scrape together 
gold-dust. In contrast to the heat and strife 
of the market or store let us rest our tired 
souls in holy fellowship with the unseen and 
eternal verities! Then the world would 
cease to attract and hold. Thorns would 
be replaced by firs, and briars by myrtles, 
and all the world would seem to echo back 
God’s love. 

Help us, O Lord, we beseech thee to rise 
above the cries and cares of our daily life 
into that holy silence and fellowship which 
pervades thy book and thy world, so that we 
may enjoy that peace and joy which the 
strain of human life will not avail to de- 
stroy! 


Thursday, 2nd. Isaiah 56.1 to 57.2. 


56. 1-8. In the closing verses of the previ- 
ous chapter we are lifted above the sordid 
life of too many who have no aim beyond 
this world, and see the mountains breaking 
into song and the deserts ceasing to be 
barren. Everything is heralding and prepar- 
ing for the glad return of the Jewish people 
to their own land. God’s salvation is near 
to come, and his righteousness to be revealed, 
and this glorious event must lead to a cor- 
responding largeness of heart on the part of 
the returning people. During their cap- 
tivity there had been a vast extension of 
their influence. Strangers and others had 
felt the fascination of the Holy City, to 
which they had borne witness, and had 
sought to be included within its embrace. 
Jehovah says that all such should be wel- 
comed, and that he would gather not only 
the outcasts of Israel, but the outcasts of 
every nation and religion who chose the 
things that please him and held fast by his 
covenant. What a blessed word is that,— 
“The Lord God gathereth the outcasts’! 

56. 9-12. The Jews were naturally vastly 
elated with the vision of restoration, and 
here apparently they are reminded of the sins 
which had led to their overthrow. Perhaps 
this paragraph also depicts the sins which 
revealed themselves in the land of exile. 
The men who ought to have been the shep- 
herds of the flock had abandoned themselves 
to the special temptations that beset them 
amid the luxury and indulgence of Babylon. 

57. 1, 2. We have no sympathy with the 
view that in death we enter on a kind of 
swoon. With Paul we believe that as we 
close our eyes on this world we find our- 


selves surrounded by all that Christ is pre- 
paring for them that love him. “Absent 
from the body, present with the Lord’! 
When God takes away our beloved, let us 
not mourn unduly! 
them from some evil which he foresees ap- 
proaching; and if we knew what they were 
being saved from and saved to we should 
be more thankful as we say a last farewell. 


Help us, O Lord, to be ready whenever 
thou shalt see that we have finished our 
earthly discipline, and shalt send for us! 
May we hear thee say that we have been 
faithful, and may we in thy glorious service 
find an ever-increasing joy! 


Friday, 3rd. Isaiah 57. 3-21. 


Verses 3-14. This is a dark background! 
It depicts man’s search for God apart from 
the illumination of his truth. These Israel- 
ites had lost the God of their fathers, and 
were groping in the dark to find a religion 
which would satisfy their heart-hunger. 
Man must find peace for his conscience and 


He may be saving 


some kind of god to fill the empty void of 


his heart. 


The religion of the idolater was costly. 


He would go to extravagant lengths and 
make sacrifices which were vastly in excess 
of the ideals of the professors of the He- 
brew cult. 


“The most gross idolater had — 


a hunger and thirst after righteousness, and 


burnt his children or sacrificed his purity 
to meet the exorbitant but vague promptings 
of his conscience.” How true this is! The 
sacrifices and gifts of heathen people for 
their gods and goddesses would put us all to 
shame. But when all is said and done there 
is no settled peace, no assurance of salvation, 
no opening heavens. It is only a dreary 
background of despair. Note in verses 13 
and 14 the contrast for those who put their 
trust in God! 

Verses 15-20. Here is thy portion, thou 
who art filled by an insatiable appetite and 
search for the living God! He inhabits 
eternity, but he is keenly interested in the 
children of time,—in thee and me. The age 
of the telescope was also that of the micro- 
scope. The immeasurably large cannot con- 
tain nor the immeasurably small exclude the 
shekinah glory of his indwelling. The con- 
trite and humble heart will be his chosen 
dwelling-place. The contrite heart, broken 
down under the sense of sin, shall be his 
tender care, as when the mother seeks to re- 
store her fainting child. God cannot but 
punish sin, but he is ever on the watch 
for the first symptoms of convalescence, that 
he may lead and restore. What a contrast 
between the dash of the waves outside the 
bar and the peace of the waters within! 

Grant us thy peace, O God, amid the 
strife and turmoil of the world! Create on 
our lips also the ripe fruit of adoration and 
praise! May our inmost heart keep singing 


jamid the clash and discord of this mortal 
plife! In Christ’s name. 


) Saturday, 4th. Isaiah 58. 


| Verses 1-7. In this chapter, which reaches 
high-water mark, the prophet contrasts the 
Wreligion of the mere ritualist with the piety 
}of a holy and consecrated soul. 

) The peril of the ritualist is the divorce 
‘between the round of his religious observ- 
}ances and practical piety. Here were people 
fwho were extremely punctilious. Like the 
t Pharisee of our Lord’s parable in Luke 18 
} the Jews towards the end of their captivity 
} became rigorous in outward ordinances, but 
) hard and exacting on their servants and sub- 
} ordinates. 

In verses 6 and 7 the prophet draws a 
; beautiful picture of the lowly and contrite 
? heart which looses the wrongfully impris- 
j oned and ministers to the naked and poor. In 
| other words, the love of God flowing into 
J our hearts by hidden springs does what all 
the outward observances fail to effect. 

Let us stop here and see to it that our 

} religion is not a matter altogether apart 
} from that gentleness, sweetness, humility and 
{ purity which are the fruits of the Spirit and 
} the symptoms of a child of God! 
Note the stress laid on personal ministry! 
|The peril of the present day is the multi- 
| plication of societies. Clearly we have not 
' the time nor the opportunity to master and 
meet the pressing problems of our time, and 
'must be thankful for this advantage of con- 
| certed and carefully determined action. We 
i must have experts to investigate and minis- 
ters to administer, but we should see to it 
' that we have an inner circle of people whom 
' we know and visit and are in touch with, and 
to whom we can express our personal sym- 
pathy. 

Verses 8-12. Here are sketched the fea- 
tures of a beautiful character, which we 
Christians will do well to reproduce in our 
daily living. Oh that all who profess the 
‘name of Christ would break forth on the 
world as the dawn, and burst out as the 
spring, that we enjoy that touch with God, 
that help for men and women who are weary 
and heavy-laden, that repairing of breaches, 
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that restoration of the old paths, which the 
world of today so sorely needs! But the 
maintenance of such a life depends on the 
observance of the inner and outer keeping of 
the rest of God. It is out of the soul that 
has learnt the secret of rest that the best 
ministry of mankind emanates. 


We beseech thee, heavenly Father, so to 
breathe thine own rest into our hearts that 
we may Shed thy sweetness and strength 
into the fainting and weary hearts around us: 
and help us to learn what it is to delight 
ourselves in thee-—thy companionship, thy 
service, thyself! In Christ’s name. 


Sunday, 5th. Isaiah 59. / 


In this chapter we are taken back in 
thought to the condition of things in Jerusa- 
lem and Judea, and perhaps in Samaria also, 
which compelled the Eternal God of their 
fathers to hand the Jews over to the wrath 
of their foes. The list of crimes which were 
perpetrated and permitted by the Chosen 
People is terrible. What wonder that such 
enormities separated between them and their 
God, and that he became their antagonist, 
putting on righteousness as a breastplate and 
garments of vengeance for clothing! The 
terrible scenes witnessed in the fall of Sama- 
ria and Jerusalem respectively were, so to 
speak, the method by which Jehovah vindi- 
cated his righteousness and punished the sins 
that disgraced the people of his choice. 
Nothing is more terrible than the averted 
face of those whom we have alienated by 
our sins. But even in this overcast scene 
there is the promise that a redeemer should 
interpose on behalf of those who had no part 
or lot in these outrageous crimes. 

Let us turn to that closing verse! How full 
of comfort! It is like a patch of blue in a 
sky draped with black clouds. God care- 
fully differentiates between the faithful souls 
who speak his words and obey his com- 
mands with reverent love and those whom 
he must judge. Their children and chil- 
dren’s children shall be kept untainted and 
unhurt amid the desolations that overtake 
the wicked. 

Not only so, but it would seem that they 
should bear unflinching testimony to the God 
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of their fathers. The heritage of a noble 
ancestry is of unspeakable value. Let godly 
parents claim the fulfilment of this precious 
promise! Ask that God may put his words 
in thy heart and mouth, and then pass them 
on to children and children’s children! 


Endue me, O my God, with thy gracious 
help that | may influence generations yet to 
be born, and may be the means of lighting 
many torches with the fire that thou hast 
communicated to me! In Christ's name. 


Monday, 6th. Isaiah 60. 1-12. 


Here is the consummation of all the antici- 
pations and foretellings of the restoration of 
the Jews to Jerusalem! In one of the noblest 
outbursts of human thought and speech, the 
prophet cries aloud to the city which had 
too long dwelt under overcast skies. The 
morning sun has suddenly arisen above the 
horizon, and the white marble of the city re- 
sponds. Darkness reigns below on the low- 
lands, but see the mountain city gleams with 
the dawn! Sons and daughters are flocking 
back. The prophet compares the city to a 
mother standing on the seashore to welcome 
the rafts and boats that bring her sons and 
daughters back from the West. And in the 
East long lines of camels and dromedaries 
are carrying their contingents. Kedar and 
Nebaioth hasten with their flocks and rams 
to make a worthy show upon the altars 
which for years had stood cold and smoke- 
less. Are there still rents in the walls, broken 
years before by the Assyrian catapults? 
Strangers shall build them! Are there pov- 
erty needs to be met? Kings shall meet them 
with royal bounty! Are the trains of pil- 
grims so many that the hours of daylight do 
not suffice to give them the opportunity of 
entering the city? Then the gates shall re- 
main open all night to admit them! 

How good it would be if we could apply 
these glorious words to the church of today! 
There is a sense in which they are not in- 
appropriate, because from all quarters we 
hear of the accessions to the church of God 
from regions which once were desolated by 
heathen practices, but are now contributing 
their contingents to the church of Christ. 
The missionary aspect of the church is at 
this moment her highest glory. Here at 
home we have the collision of the sects, the 
drift of worldliness, the negations of the 
critic, the lukewarmness of love, the slacken- 
ing of devotion: and it is refreshing to hear 
of revivals in all parts of the world where 
converts come as doves to their windows, 
while nations are becoming irradiate with 
the light of Christ. 

We thank thee, O Lord, for the glorious 
work which thy servants, the messengers of 
the church, are effecting in all parts of the 
world! O that thou wouldst arise and shine 
upon thy professing church at home and let 
thy glory be seen in her! 
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Tuesday, 7th. Isaiah 60. 13-22. 


Surely we cannot but see this picture in 
the light of the millennial dawn! Zechariah 
12 and 13 give the account of what has been 
rightly referred to as the last years of this 
dispensation. Each of the great eras of 
human history has ended in storm and trav- 
ail, but out of the travail has been born a 
nobler and purer ideal. The passage of the 
Red Sea led up to the establishing of the 


Jewish nation, their Temple, and their high — 


code of morality. The captivity eventuated 
in the advent of Christ. Similarly those 
awful experiences through which the Jews 
may yet have to pass will be followed by the 


glory of Zion as we have it described here 


in glowing imagery. 


Evidently in that age of which the herald 


beams are in the sky the one characteristic 
will be holiness. 


“The Zion of the Holy One of Israel,” 


“The mighty one of Jacob,” “Jehovah thine 
everlasting light,’—-what music there is in 
those words! Shall we not appropriate 
them and claim that the inner citadel of our 
heart and will may be his residence? Did 
not our Lord say that the Father and he 
would come to take up their abode in the 
hearts that love him? 


We live too much on our emotions, and 


do not realize that the fluctuations of feeling 
are not ourselves. We shall never be perma- 
nently happy till we have learnt to abide 
in our Saviour, and to distinguish between 


our experience and our standing. Bunyan 
said that he had two sources of income,—the 


money in his pocket and the money in his 
bank. Live in God, in fellowship with him 
through his Word! 


stones. 


We pray thee, O Emmanuel, come to thy 
city of Mansoul, and live there in the palace 
of my heart! Issue thy commands, and J 
will obey! 
and enable me to follow with ever-increasing 
speed! Let me know with ever-deepening 
ees all thou canst be to a human 
soul! 


Wednesday, 8th. Isaiah 61. 


The opening words of this chapter served 
as our Lord’s text on that memorable day 
when he came to the town where he had 
been brought up. The synagogue would be 
crowded. The old men remembered him as 
a lad. The young men may have wrought 
beside him at the bench. How hushed they 
were when he took the scroll from the hands 
of the old custodian, who may have taught 
him to read! 

What a profound diagnosis of human suf- 
fering and need is here! The meek who will 
bear wrong without retaliating, and who 
think that all others are better than them- 
selves. The broken-hearted who loved with 


| 


Then by a blessed pro- © 
fession gold will replace brass, and iron — 


Lead me in the way everlasting, — 


, 
| 
1 
} 


| 


all their nature and have discovered that 
jhey were deceived. The captives who are 
pound with the cords of besetting sin. The 
ftisoners who are bound in the stocks, as 
Paul and Silas were at Philippi. 

} The acceptable year of the Lord is the 
Hubilee when all captives were set free. 
jChere is not one kind of need, suffering or 
#oss but what Jesus Christ can deal with it. 
‘Do not ask him to help you, but let him do 
Il in his own lovely manner! It is 
ood to notice that the jubilees of our 
churches and ourselves are for years, but the 
Ivengeance that will not spare to punish is 
gonly for a day. 

} In these ecstatic words the prophet seems 
}to lose himself. This is a picture of the 
whouse of the Lord when his emancipated 
(people shall carry the gospel to the ends of 
tthe world. No doubt they have a great 
Nministry to perform when the millennial 
ydawn has broken. They are now learning the 
Wlanguages, manners and laws of all the 
fworld that they may be the better able to 
(repair the wastes and desolations caused by 
uman selfishness and sin. 

/ Notice here that the garments of salvation 
band the robe of righteousness are not only 
imputed from without, but are grown from 
twithin! God not only clothes us with the 
frobes of righteousness and the garments of 
salvation, but he sows the seeds of these 
}things in our hearts as the gardener in the 
soil, so that the beauty of the lawns and the 
gardens of the soul are not merely by reckon- 
fing and imputation from without, they are 
grown from within. 


| Sow righteousness and praise in my heart, 
O Lord: then the garden of profession and 
b practice shall be to thy praise! May my 
soul be ever like a watered garden, and let 
the Master Jimself come and commune with 
me, as the Lord God in Eden! 


Thursday, 9th. Isaiah 62. 


The primary reference in this chapter is 
clearly an appeal to the Jews to make haste 
‘to Jerusalem on the basis of Cyrus’ permis- 
sion to Ezra and Nehemiah to return to their 
own land. But this is only a partial fulfil- 
‘ment. The second half of Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies has been called the “Book of the Serv- 
ant of the Lord.” One majestic figure 
'stands forth on its pages with ever-growing 
clearness of outline and form. In the chap- 
-ter before this we read the words which our 
Lord appropriated in his first sermon at 
Nazareth, and we are, therefore, able to 
apply these words to the church of the pres- 
ent era. : 
Notice that the Lord will not hold his 
peace in continued intercession, and he calls 
upon his own similarly to give Jehovah no 
rest! . : 
Our Lord in one direction rests from his 
perfect work of redemption, which requires 
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no further addition, but when we are told 
that he sits “at the right hand of God” is 
that not suggestive that the state of his 
church is his first objective? The right hand 
is the symbol of incessant and strenuous 
work. Now we see the inner meaning of 
Acts 1. 1. The Gospels tell of the beginning, 
the Book of the Acts of his continued work. 
And the Acts has no proper conclusion be- 
cause he has never slackened his hand. 

So far as Israel was concerned the actual 
results realized under Ezra and Nehemiah 
fell far below this noble conception. Indeed, 
we are almost compelled to assume that this 
lovely picture of Jerusalem, receiving the 
gifts of the world and: shining out with the 
brilliance of an Eastern dawn, is yet to be 
realized when our Lord will come to his own 
people—the Jews—in something of the same 
delivering power as when he rescued them 
from Babylon. Then we shall probably see 
the literal fulfilment of verses 10-12, but in 
the meanwhile let us join in earnest prayer 
that a great revival of religion may take 
place, that as the church epoch began with 
the former rain at Pentecost, so it may finish 
in a far-reaching and powerful revival. Oh 
ye that are his remembrancers, take no rest, 
and give him no rest, until. ... ! 

O most blessed Lord, who dost never 
cease from thy intercessions and prayers for 
thy church, give us to share thine own out- 
look, that we too may never rest satisfied 
until she has seen that last great revival! 
Send reviving showers on the work in which 
we are specially concerned! 


Friday, 10th. Isaiah 63. 1-6. (Read also 
Romans 7. 18-25.) 


From their birth there had been a bitter 
rivalry between Jacob and Esau, which de- 
veloped into acute border warfare in after 
centuries. The prophet in this passage is 
represented as standing on the watch-tower 
which surveyed the southern country. He 
is expecting, as many times before, the re- 
turn of the army from their raid on Edom. 
But to his great astonishment he sees a soli- 
tary figure, without chariot or weapons of 
war, traveling in the greatness of his 
strength. He calls across the intervening 
space to ask who is this, and why does he 
come alone. His garments, dyed with blood, 
indicate the battlefield. He is red in his 
apparel, and his garments like those of the 
vinedresser when he treads the ruddy grape 
at the time of vintage. But clearly it is not 
the blood of the grape, but of his foes. 
Edom means red, and Bozrah vinedresser. 
Winepress is the pressing-trough, reminding 
us of Gethsemane, the oil-press or pressing- 
trough. 

Whatever may be true of this sublime 
vision in the story of the return of Israel 
from the land of captivity, it was also abun- 
dantly realized in the coming of Christ from 
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Gethsemane and Calvary as he appeared on 
the morning of his resurrection. But the 
reference may be extended even beyond this. 
We know that on the cross he bore and put 
away sin; and on that cross he passed 
through experiences so awful and momen- 
tous that they will be our increasing wonder 
when we estimate them in the light of eter- 
nity. The key, therefore, to the complete un- 
derstanding of this imagery is that verse in 
Hebrews 2. 14, “By death he destroyed (or 
brought to nought) him that had the power 
of death, the devil.” We are told that at Em- 
manuel’s girdle hang the keys of death and 
Hades. Does not this substantiate the 
thought not only that he put sin away by the 
sacrifice of the cross, but that he broke the 
serpent’s head? Henceforth he stands be- 
tween us and our great antagonist. 

Open our eyes, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
that we may know and realize that the power 
of Satan is broken, and that he cannot fulfil 
his threats! We put our case and leave 
it with thee, O Christ! 


Saturday, 11th. Isaiah 63. 7-19. 


In this memorable chapter we hear the 
voice of the patriot-prophet as he intercedes 
for his people. It is a memorable revelation 
of this holy servant of the Most High. We 
are admitted, so to speak, to stand hidden 
behind a curtain as he pours out his soul. 
He reviews the past when God’s presence 
like an angel preceded or followed the re- 
turn of the Jews. He tells us that at the 
first God carried them “all the days of old.” 
He confesses that they had always disap- 
pointed him and betrayed his trust. Then 
follows an account of the Exodus. God’s 
servant was afflicted as they were afflicted. 
He led them down into the valleys of their 
tribulations with the same care as a kindly 
man takes for his horse when heavily laden. 
Then he treated them as a good shepherd 
treats his flock when he leads them to green 
pastures and still waters. Nothing could 
hurt them if his Spirit bade them rest as 
sheep under shadow from the exhausting 
beams of the Eastern summer. (Shall we 
not ask that the Spirit of Jehovah may teach 
us also to rest, to lie down in the green pas- 
tures and beside waters so still that seem al- 
most to have gone to sle@p?) 

In the case of Israel there was, so to speak, 
a tacit understanding that if he did so much 
for them they would not turn back. But 
they did turn back. -“They rebelled and 
vexed his Holy Spirit.’ They disregarded 
his longsuffering by incessant relapses into 
idolatry. They falsified God’s expectancy 
that they were children who would not deal 
falsely. It was all foreknown by God, and 
yet he treated them as he would have treated 
them on the supposition that they had re- 
mained faithful. 

It has been beautifully said by one com- 
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‘been called by thy name, so may it ever be: 


mentator: “Which is better for us to dwell 
on, God’s wisdom that knows all or his love 
that dares and ventures us all? Surely the 
latter, which applies to the very worst.” It 
is this which makes this single verse 16 of 
Scripture more powerful to move the heart — 
than all creeds and catechisms. Yes, God is 
our Father! Abraham may forget, but God — 
never! 

Forgive us, O gracious Father, for all our 
wanderings and wilfulness, and bring us 
back into the old happy union between thy- 
self and our wayward hearts! As we have 


and may we never again give thee reason to 
go again from thee. < 
Sunday, 12th. Isaiah 64. : 

Verses 1-5. In the earlier verses the 
prophet dwells on the attributes of God. 
This is always the refuge of faith. He says 
that though mountains may appear to inter- : 
vene between the Almighty and Israel’s de-_ 
liverance from captivity, yet they would 
melt away before Jehovah’s presence. This 
chapter was probably uttered towards the 
end of the 70 years, when a hopeless lethargy 
had settled down on the captive race. It 
seemed as though mountains of difficulty 
barred the way back to their own dear land. — 
How could they expect that Babylon would — 
lightly dispense with their services? “Yet,” — 
says the prophet, “could any situation be — 
more desperate than the Egyptian captivity? — 
Did not mountainous difficulties bar the way 
to Palestine? Yet they sank into insignifi- — 
cance when God set his hands to the work — 
of emancipation. The only condition needed — 
was that they should wait in patient and ex- — 
pectant faith.’ God works for such. Are — 
you, my reader, in that plight? Remem-_ 
ber his great ways in the past, and trust him — 
in this present hour of distress! 4 

Verses 6-12. The prophet admits that they — 
had forfeited all claims on the divine help. — 
Their righteousnesses were as filthy rags. — 
Their faith and hope were in the sere and ~ 
yellow leaf. They had ceased to expect 
divine deliverance, and no longer prayed for 
it. “But,” cries the prophet, addressing the 
Almighty, “art thou not bound by the claims 
of parentage? Are we not as clay in thy 
hands, to be moulded at thy will? Have we 
not been selected from the rest of mankind 
to be channels of blessing to the world? Be- 
sides, look down upon our present plight! 
Could anything be more heart-rending? 
Zion, a wilderness! Jerusalem, a desola- 
tion! The Temple, burned with fire! All 
our pleasant things a waste! Are not these 
sufficient to lead thee to interfere? Thou 
canst not cast off thy responsibility! It 
surely is impossible for thee to hold thy 
peace and afflict us sore!” 

This surely is a prayer that shows us how 
to pray. It is not enough to plead for the 


livine interference in view of our miseries, 
ut to claim the fulfilment .of divine pledges 
‘nd promises which bedeck the pages of 
ah 70d’s Word. 


a} Holy and blessed Spirit, teach us how to 

jray! Teach us how to claim from God the 

% w lessings which he is pledged to bestow! 
Vtir up the embers of my heart to break 
nto a flame! 


i Bronday, 13th. Isaiah 65. 1-12. 


In the previous chapter the prophet has 
‘uggested that the present conditions of his 
»eople were due to the waning of God’s af- 
‘ections. Surely he had seemed to restrain 
nis affections and hide his face, but this was 
1ot due to any real change in his attitude. 
de had been waiting to be found, but they 
lid not seek. All the days he had been reach- 


ng out his hands, but they turned away 


Bah 


‘rom him, though he only sought their good. 
Then he details the many evil practices 
which they had learnt in Babylon, and which 
recent discoveries prove to have been there 
Wit this period. The Holy Land, here re- 
erred to as “My mountains,” had been 
wilesecrated by the idolatrous and impure rites 
Yof the nature-gods. It was this element in 
che situation which had compelled Jehovah 
Wo withdraw his aid. “Love is not omnipo- 
” says one of the commentators. “If 
fmen disregard the natural conditions on 
‘the line of which God will help them, nothing 
‘ican save them. Even God cannot forgive 
@ithose who have no wish to be forgiven.” 
®) In the following paragraph, verses 8-12, 
aiJehovah promises to restore his people to 
their own land in virtue of his ancient cove- 
Wnant with their fathers. He would do it for 
‘ithe elects’ sake. He could not forget the 
“sweetness of the early clusters presented by 
‘the saints in the historic past, or the faith 
ike that of the godly remnant in the im- 
ediate present. He would yet bring out 
a godly seed to serve him in the land of 
Wtheir fathers. But those who had replaced 
Whim by bowing before destiny and fortune 
would have to reap as they had sown. 
What a glimpse this gives of the national 
necessity for evangelical religion in our own 
lands! 
We thank thee, O our Father, for the as- 
Wsurance that thou wilt save a nation for the 
Select remnant therein! May we prevail with 
Sthee in humble prayer that thou wouldst 
igather to thyself the sons and daughters of 
the coming generation! Fulfil to them the 
a promise made to our fathers! In Christ’s 
}\name. 


Tuesday, 14th. Isaiah 65. 13-25. 


i There must be a vast and lasting differ- 
}ence between the obedient servants of God 
}and others who are antagonistic or indiffer- 
)ent. Even our prayers on their behalf, as 
| we have seen in chapter 64, cannot avail to 


y 


dent, 
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avert their condemnation. If we really de- 
sire their conversion we do well not only to 
pray, but to take steps to bring them to seek 
God for themselves. On the other hand, 
those who are true and faithful will find him 
faithful to his promises. He is the God of 
the oath. For a time the wicked may flour- 
ish as a green bay-tree, but their destiny is 
as sure as that of the righteous judgment of 
God or the reward of the lowly and meek, 
the pure and devout. 

There are two lines of thought in these 
words. We are taught the absolute trust- 
worthiness of every word that comes from 
God’s lips. He has unfolded his purposes of 
love, and now guarantees them. Our word 
is “Perhaps.” God’s word is “Certainly.” 
What a comfort this is! Words so dear to 
our Saviour, which indeed are the great 
equivalent to this, are, “Verily, verily.” 
The last book of Scripture, when it draws 
aside the curtain from the mysteries of the 
second advent, adds, “These things saith the 
Amen.” We may joyfully respond: “Not 
one thing has failed, or shall fail.” 

Directly we learn to reckon on God’s 
faithfulness we have peace. So long as we 
are searching our own feelings and emotions 
we are treading on yielding sands, but when 
we begin to reckon on God we have safe 
footing. Note the following promises, in- 
cluding and meeting every phase of human 
life! It is hardly possible to imagine an 
additional constellation to add its luster to 
what shines in this sky, but if any one of us 
should come on a life problem or a life need 
which was not covered by these assurances, 
God will certainly interpose with a further 
affirmative of help. 

We thank thee, O God, for this thy word, 
that thou wilt not fail nor forsake! Through 
all our past we have proved thy unfailing 
help, and we believe that even to hoar hairs 
thou wilt carry us. When heart and flesh 
fail thou wilt be the strength of our heart 
and our portion forever! 


Wednesday, 15th. Isaiah 66. 1-14. 


What inspiration arises from the thought 
that God requires no splendor of architec- 
ture or array of splendid vestments from. his 
true-hearted children! The shanty in the 
back-woods which contains the pure-hearted 
and humble worshiper is more dear to him 
than a cathedral. God our Saviour puts the 
poor in spirit in the front rank of the Beati- 
tudes. They who are contrite and humble 
and tremble at his word are dearer than the 
cassocked priest whose one care is prefer- 
ment. Ask for a humble and contrite heart 
that trembles at his Word, and you will find 
that the Master looks toward you with an 
exquisite smile of approval as you deposit 
your silverling in the treasury, or with a 
quavering voice sing his praise! On the 
other hand, when men fulfil lawful services 
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with no true consecration, reverence or love 
it is as odious in God’s sight as the sacrifices 
of the heathen. Humble obedience is the 
one absolutely important ingredient of wor- 
shi 

ih verse 5 the true and faithful souls who 
obey God’s word are comforted beneath the 
mocking of their brethren, and these shall 
be put to silence. The Lord will silence 
them, but he will multiply the children of 
his faithful and loving servants. They shall 
be born into the kingdom so easily and bless- 
edly that the hour of birth shall hardly be 
noticed. Have not many of us come into the 
kingdom of heaven in that manner? We 
quietly awoke and opened our eyes on God 
and truth and heaven. Before we realized 
it we had passed from death unto life, and 
from the power of darkness into the light 
and liberty of the Son of his love. 

It will be a glad, glad day when God turns 
again the captivity of the Holy City. Al- 
ready there are signs of its approach, when 
once more she will arise and shine. Not 
Rome, but Jerusalem shall be the center of 
universal attraction. May we not rejoice— 
we Gentiles—that the new time which is at 
hand shall be so signalized by the glories of 
Jesus that even his association with the Jews 
may be secondary to his glories as the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne, as the bridegroom 
of our hearts, as the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end? 

Visit us, O God, with thy salvation! May 
it be as a brimming tide, lifting us beyond 
all dividing rites and sects into the full cur- 
rent of a world’s salvation, nay, of the irradi- 
ation of the universe with the knowledge of 
God’s love! In Christ’s name. 


Thursday, 16th. Isaiah 66. 15-24. 


Here is the glowing picture of what shall 
yet be seen in our earth when the Son of man 
shall appear as its deliverer from its long 
subservience to the god of this world. When 
Armageddon has been fought and won by 
the interposition of our Saviour, and the 
Gentile armies which gathered against him 
have been dispersed, then there will be a 
glad gathering of all nations to his person. 
He will draw all men to him and become 
their lawful king. There will be heard a 
worldwide heart-call which will go below 
all national differences and unite hu- 
manity in a vast pact of Christian love. 

There shall be “a new heavens and earth,” 
for the former things will have passed away. 
For a thousand years there shall be the reign 
of universal peace, founded on no formal 
conditions but based and ruled by a common 
devotion. One anthem shall ring out from 
all the world. The earth will sing again in 
the music of the spheres. 

The last verse is ominous, and it is quoted, 
as you remember, by our Lord in Mark 9. 
Those terrible words cannot mean physical 
torture, but the purifying, cleansing influ- 


ences which will destroy waste and promot 
health. Jerusalem, unlike most large towns 
had no river to cleanse away the impuritie 
which a vast population creates. This, how 
ever, was met by the fires that were per- 
petually burning in the valley of Gehenna, 
The ideal is highly figurative, and we are 
taught that all the noxious influences of 
character, example and literature will 
canceled by the mightier influences of purity 
and blessedness. 

So we close this great book, and yet w 
have but skimmed the surface. Though we 
read it a hundred times new visions of glory, 
splendor and evangelical truth will always 
arrest and bless us! 

O Father, we thank thee for thy wonder 
ful Word, and pray thee to enable us mor 
fully to test it for ourselves by constant 
meditation, prayer, and obedience, and to 
cherish its cheer and guidance for our ever= 
lasting help! In Christ's name. 


Ww 


[We regret to announce that Dr. Meyer has ; 


been directed by his physician to let up 1 
his work, so that he has been obliged to seek 


release from writing these Bible Notes fur-_ 


ther. However, we have secured permis-— 
sion from Fleming H. Revell Company of 
New York to reprint notes written by Dr 
Meyer thirty years ago and now out of print. 
We begin with Romans, since Dr. Meyer 
has not yet written notes on Paul’s epistles 
in our series. Copyright 1899 by Fleming 
H. Revell Co.—KEditor. ] 


ROMANS. 
Friday, 17th. Romans 1. 


Therein is the righteousness of God re-— 
vealed from faith to faith (77). : 


It is important to understand this verse, 
because it is the key to the epistle. In the 
deepest sense righteousness stands for two 
things: first, our standing before God, and 
next our personal character, our position 
and our condition, what we are in Jesus and 
what we are in ourselves by the Holy Spirit. 
Hooker, therefore, well expresses the truth 
when he says, “The righteousness with 


which we shall be clothed. in the world to 


come is both perfect and inherent. That 
wherewith we are justified is perfect, but 
not inherent. 


fied is inherent, but not perfect.” The term 


That by which we are sancti- _ 


righteousness, therefore, covers justification 


and sanctification, whereof the former is 


tle. 

There is a difference between forgiveness 
and justification. By forgiveness the. sinner 
may be reinstated in the confidence of him 
whom he has wronged: by justification he 
is declared righteous according to law, and 
thereby commended to the confidence and 
respect of all men. 


treated in the first five chapters of this epis- — 


Justification is our position through the 


y| 


ik onderful grace of God, and by virtue of the 
ished work of Christ, which is imputed 
ip all who believe. All that he is is reck- 
tt ned to us who are in him. We are not 
ierely forgiven, great and wonderful as that 
I i t of love and grace would be, but we are 
ealt with as though we had never sinned. 
apf stead, therefore, of the law being against 
eis aS we deserve, it is on our side, defending 
nd protecting us. Our salvation actually 
ests on law. We may claim it as an abso- 
ute right. And all this because of God’s 
afinite grace: because in the person of 
Jesus he. has perfectly met and satisfied the 
ajlaims of his holy but broken law. 


saturday, 18th. Romans 2. 

The law written in their hearts, their con- 
cience bearmg witness therewith (15, 
ig Vays 
Pi This is a great announcement, and shows 
10ow God can judge men who have never 
yeard of the Bible or the Decalogue. The 

jatter is engraven on their hearts, and is wit- 
nessed to by conscience. 
| Conscience is an original faculty. We are 
fo more called upon to investigate its origin 
than the mathematician is to inquire how the 


sthe artist is to ask why we can appreciate 
Jvhe beautiful. It is part of the make-up and 
leronstitution of our moral nature. The word 
“Ought” lies behind conscience, investing it 
with the certainty and irresistibleness of the 


throne of God. 
9) Conscience is the judgment-seat of God 
i) set up within our nature. 


You may always 
ow when conscience speaks. She never 

nesitates, or questions, or pronounces on the 

: expediency of a course, but as any case is 

‘presented to her she pronounces absolutely 

and directly upon it as right or wrong. And 

@as she speaks she anticipates the verdict of 
he great white throne. 
Doubtless conscience may be impaired in 
Slits action by long neglect, or by the deter- 
y/mined preference of human maxims as our 
Grule of action; but it is always liable to res- 
Furrection when the voice of God is sounding. 
The office of the minister, like “Old Mor- 

tality” in the story, is to go through the 

‘tworld, chisel in hand, clearing the inscrip- 

iitions ‘of the law from the grit of growth 
iwhich has rendered them almost illegible in 
‘too many cases. The Prince in the old fairy 
istory sounded a blast at the gate of the 
| Sleeping Palace, and broke the spell, so that 
Jall its inmates sprang up into alert vitality ; 
Hand similarly the Spirit of God through the 
truth appeals to human conscience, which is 
this ally in the heart of man. 


¢ 
) 
: 
| 


t | Sunday, 19th. Romans 3. 

; That he might be just, and the justifier 
) (26). 

| This verse is often quoted as though the 
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mind can add, or multiply, or divide, or than 
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word “Yet” must be inserted to bring out 
its meaning,—“Just, and yet the justifier.” 
The marvel of a just God justifying sinful 
men is thus strongly accentuated. Of course, 
this is a true thought, and marvelous, but it 
is not the precise idea of the apostle when 
he says that the just God is the justifier of 
those that have faith in Jesus. He means 
that the justice of God has come on our 
side, and that his love may have its un- 
hindered way not only consistently with his 
justice, but because of it. 

This is the heart of the gospel. Jesus has 
stood as our representative. He has borne 
our sin in its curse and penalty, has met the 
claims of a broken law, and satisfied the 
demands of infinite righteousness. To have 
done this in our name and on our behalf not 
only makes us free from any penalty which 
might otherwise have accrued, but gives us 
a claim—the claim of the righteous,—on all 
those blessings which the righteous govern- 
ment of God has to bestow. 

Directly we become one with Jesus by a 
living faith we stand possessed of all that he 
has done and is. In him we have already 
suffered all that the holy law of God could 
demand as the just penalty of our sins. In 
him we have laid in fhe grave, paying the 
uttermost farthing that could be exacted. In 
him we have been liberated from the prison- 
house, and have passed into the presence and 
welcome of God. We may claim, therefore, 
that the law of God should make for us, as 
once it made against us. We are saved not 
only by the grace, but by the justice of God. 
He is faithful to his Son and just to the law 
when he forgives us our sins. 


Monday, 20th, Romans 4. 


He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief (20). 

It was a marvelous promise that this child- 
less pair should have a child and become the 
progenitors of a great nation, so that the 
stars of the heavenly vault and the sand 
grains on the ocean shore should not be more 
numerous. And it was enough to stagger 
any man to be told of it. But Abraham 
staggered not. How was this? 

It did not arise from ignoring the diff- 
culties that obstructed its realization. He 
might have done so. Whenever the natural 
obstacles arose in his mind he might have 
ignored them. But this, according to the 
R. V. rendering of the previous verse, was 
not Abraham’s policy. He quietly and de- 
liberately considered the enormous difficulties 
that lay in the path of the divine purpose, 
and in spite of them “he staggered not.” 

But his unstaggering faith arose from his 
great thoughts of him who had promised. 
He kept saying to himself, “He is able, he 
is able.” He knew that the God of nature 
was lord of the nature he had made. He 
knew that no word of the Almighty could 


— 
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be destitute of power. He fed his faith by 
cherishing lofty and profound thoughts of 
God’s infinite resources. There rang in his 
heart the assurance, “I am El Shaddai.” 

It is remarkable that throughout Abra- 
ham’s life God was continually giving new 
glimpses into his own glorious nature. With 
every temptation, call to obedience, or de- 
mand for sacrifice, a new and deeper revela- 
tion was entwined. This fed his faith, and 
gave it unstaggering strength. 

Child of God, feed thy faith on promise! 
For every look at your difficulties take ten 
at what thy God is! 


Tuesday, 21st. Romans 5. 


They which receive abundance of grace 
. shall reign in life (17). 

All God’s dealings with us are on the same 
principle. As we received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so we must walk in him. Whether it 
be justification or sanctification, whether 
reconciliation or reigning in life that is un- 
der consideration, the same mighty principles 
underlie and control the divine gifts and our 
participation in them. We receive recon- 
ciliation as a gift at the beginning of our 
Christian life, and we have to receive all 
else by the same medium to the end. For- 
ever and forever we have just to wait till 
God fills us, as the flower-cups that are now 
filled with sunshine and now with dew or 
rain. 

You-have already received the reconcili- 
ation (11). Unable to earn it by your own 
endeavors you were at last content to receive 
it as a free gift placed into your open hand. 
Now you have to maintain the same position 
with respect to all the spiritual gifts that you 
need for the maintenance of a godly life, and 
to enable you to reign. Faith—simple, open- 
handed, heaven-regarding faith—is the one 
unchanging law of the holy life. 


“Trusting Jesus, that is all!” 


This reigning in life is not to be relegated 
to the unseen and future. It is meant to be 
our present experience. He hath made us 
kings to God, even the Father. We are 
called to the royalty of men, the abundance, 
the freedom, the consciousness of power and 
victory, which we are wont to associate with 
those who reign. To reign in the ordinary 
life of the home, the shop, the counting- 
house,—such is our high calling in Christ 
Jesus. And it may be ours if we receive 
abundance of grace of the one man, Jesus 
Christ. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Romans 6. 


Present yourselves unto God! (13, R. V.). 


We must choose. On the one hand 
stands sin, filling the market-place with its 
appeals and bidding for us; on the other 
hand, God in the person of his Son. For it 
is well known that to whomsoever we yield 


ourselves to obey, his servants we shall be. 
Sin wants us not only to work its fell re- 
sults by us, but to curse and ruin us; whilst 
God wants to bless us with eternal life. 

We may not be able to forecast or to ar- 
range many things in our lives which are 
difficult and perplexing, and at first it is not 
wise to discuss our attitude or action with 
respect to them. The first and most momen- 
tous question which presses for immediate 
solution is whether we are prepared to pre- 
sent our members—brain, voice, hand, heart, 
—to God, that through them he may fulfil 
his good purpose. : 

The argument is a cogent one. The apos- 
tle tells us that we have been delivered from 
death; that in Jesus Christ we have been 
brought back to stand on the resurrection 
side of the grave. For such a wondrous de- 
liverance, he exclaims, there is only one 
adequate return. Present yourselves to be 
the slaves of your Redeemer! 7 

In this way also we shall be delivered 
from sin. Merely to resist and refuse it is 
not enough; we shall not get perfect freedom 
so. But if we turn to God with a full pur- 
pose of heart and give him possession we 
shall be delivered from the dominion of evil, 
because the responsibility of our emancipa-_ 
tion and perfection will rest on him to whom 
we have yielded spirit, soul and body. : 
j 
Thursday, 23rd. Romans 7. 


O wretched man that I am! (24). 


This chapter is full of the personal pro- 
noun. “Me” and “I” are the pivot around 
which its argument revolves. The strenuous 
efforts which the soul makes, not so much~ 
to justify as to sanctify itself, to realize its 
ideal, to walk worthy of the Lord, are well- 
pleasing, and are described by a master hand. 

Is there one of us who has not read these 
words repeatedly and in desperation? They 
have been so exactly true. We have longed 
with passionate sincerity that a new man 
might arise in us to free us from our old 
man, and make us the men we fain would be. 
We have been conscious of a subtle force 
mastering our struggles, like the serpents 
overcoming Laocoon and his sons. We have 
realized that a corrupting carcass was bound 
to our backs as to the Roman criminals of 
old, filling the air with miasma and poison- 
ing our life. We have cried bitterly, “O 
wretched man, who shall deliver?” 

The key to the plaintive moan of this 
chapter consists in this: It is the result of 
the endeavor to live a holy life apart from 
the power of the indwelling Saviour and in- 
dependently of the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
All such efforts are sure to end in wretched- 
ness. We can no more sanctify ourselves 
than we can justify. Deliverance from the 
power of sin is the gift of God’s grace, as 
forgiveness is. And it is only when we have 
come to the end of all our strivings and re- 
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#s what we cannot do for ourselves, that we 
ire led to cry, “I thank God through Jesus 
}hrist our Lord!” t 


friday, 24th. Romans 8. 


MN The Spirit himself maketh intercession 
With groanings (26, R. V.). 

{ There is a threefold groaning here. 
Creation groans (22). The sufferings of 
umb animals under the brutal tyranny of 

jnan, in hard service, in the torture chambers 

if vivisectionists, to yield pleasure, to give 
(ood, or to provide dress, must fill the ear of 
eaven with groans. The sighs of myriads 

*i acres condemned to bear the poisonous 

poppy or the barley for the manufacture of 

W@pirit must be heard across the broad ex- 

Wanse of space. There is a discord, and op- 
ression, a vanity in the universe around us 
vhich constantly betrays the secret of evil. 

Giroethe said that nature seemed to him to 
the like a captive maiden crying aloud for 
‘Brelease. 

dq) The saints groan (23). We wait for our 

(doption, for the manifestation of our son- 
hip, for the redemption of our bodies from 
the last remnants of the fall, and as we wait 

}ve groan beneath the pressure of the pres- 

‘nt, the weight of mortality, and with eager 

Hlesire for the blessed advent of the Lord. 

» The Spirit groans (26). The pressure of 

isin and sorrow in our world is heavy for 

‘him to bear, and he sighs bitterly, as Jesus 
iid when he stood face to face with the 
ezrave of his dead friend. 

i} But these groans portend life, not death. 
@Vhey are full of hope, not despair. They 
thre the pangs of birth, not the throes of 


new heavens and earth are being born: 


Unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of his feet 
Who is the glory of our blessed heaven. 
The work and watching will be very sweet, 
Even in an earthly home; 
And in such an hour as you think not 
He will come! 


Saturday, 25th. Romans 9. 


§ Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated (123, 
ye. V.). 

‘| The apostle is dealing here not with in- 
Wdividuals as such, but with peoples and na- 
Ations. For instance, Isaac stands for the 
fentire Jewish race, Abraham’s seed (7). He 
his dealing with the question why it was that 
God chose Israel and rejected Edom, chose 
Jacob and rejected Esau, and he shows that 
‘the ultimate decision of their destinies lay 
Jin the purpose of God according to election. 
\The one was elected to be a channel of im- 
mense blessing to the world, whilst the other 
was rejected. 


But we must always associate the divine 
foreknowledge with the divine choice. 
“Whom he did foreknow he also did pre- 
destinate.” We must regard Jacob and Esau 
not as individual personalities merely, but 
as the founders of nations. For God’s pur- 
pose in building-up the Chosen People Jacob 
the methodical and farseeing was more 
suited than Esau the free-lance, the rover, 
the child of impulse and passion. And be- 
sides, there were religious aptitudes and 
capacities within him of which Esau gave no 
sign or trace. This does not solve the entire 
mystery, perhaps, but only casts it a degree 
or two further back. Still, it ought to be con- 
sidered. Like a candle it casts a slender ray 
on to the black abyss. In any case, is it not 
certain that God’s choice did alight on him 
who was most suited to serve the divine 
purpose? 

It may be that God is wanting to execute 
his purpose through you. Take heed! Still 
the savory dish steams on the desert air and 
appeals to the appetite of our natures, and 
we are strongly tempted to forego the un- 
seen and eternal for a moment’s gratifica- 
tion. See to it that for one morsel of meat 
you do not sell your birthright! 


Sunday, 26th. Romans 10. 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus 
OS Ioiath «se dio (On IK, WA) 


Salvation here is evidently to be taken in 
its most extended meaning. It stands even 
more for the deliverance of the soul from the 
love and dominion of sin than for the re- 
moval of its justly-incurred penalty. That 
we should be pure in heart, holy in thought, 
consecrated in life, with all the range of our 
nature controlled by his indwelling Spirit, 
such is the divine intention with respect to 
us as suggested by this deep, great word 
Salvation. But there are two conditions on 
our compliance with which this saving power 
is realized. 

We must confess Jesus as Lord. Through- 
out Scripture there is a close connection be- 
tween Christ’s royalty and his saviourship. 
“Behold, thy king cometh to thee, . . . . hav- 
ing salvation”; “Him hath God set forth to 
be a prince and a Saviour.” We shall never 
know Christ as a Saviour from inbred sin 
until we have definitely and absolutely en- 
throned him in our hearts. A physician is 
not content with healing outbreaks of dis- 
ease and fever when they occur, but claims 
leave to’ examine all the arrangements of the 
house so as to deal with the sources of the 
mischief. 

We must also steadfastly believe in the 
resurrection. The risen Lord, sitting at the 
right hand of God in all vigor of an indis- 
soluble life, still working in the world and 
energizing the hearts of his own, entering to 
indwell, to fill, to unite with his own eternal 
life, such is the vision offered to our faith. 
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Let us look away to him with a persistent, 
unwavering gaze until sin ceases to attract 
us and Satan finds a stronger in possession! 


Monday, 27th. Romans 11. 


Of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things (36). 

This verse reminds us of those lagoons of 
perfectly still clear water of which travelers 
tell. So clear, that it is easily possible to 
look into their translucent depths to where 
the submarine foliage waves! So deep, that 
the ordinary measuring line fails to plumb 
them! All these words are monosyllables. 
A child just learning to read could easily 
spell them out. But who shall exhaust their 
meaning ? 

“Of him.” The entire scheme of redemp- 
tion, the marvelous history of the Chosen 
People with which this chapter is occupied, 
the universe of matter, all are included in the 
all things that have emanated out of God. 
No one has been his counselor, or given 
aught to him. From all created things, 
which are as the stream, let us climb 
to him who is their fountain, source and 
origin; and in him let us learn to fill our 
own souls to the brim! 

“Through him.” Through Jesus Christ 
the mediator God has poured the entire 
grace and wealth of his nature to bless and 
help us. There is no good thing that does 
not come to us through the mediation of the 
second person of the holy trinity. Through 
him he made the worlds. Through him we 
have received reconciliation. Through him, 
also, all grace is made to abound toward us. 
Never forget to magnify the Lord Jesus as 
the source of all your supply! 

“To him.” Creation, providence, redemp- 
tion are all tending back to God. The tide 
is setting in toward the throne. A revenue 
of glory shall yet accrue from all that has 
happened within the parenthesis of time. 
Every whit in the great temple shall one day 
say, “Glory!” 


Tuesday, 28th. Romans 12. 


Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God (fr). 

To “present” carries us back to chapter 
6. We might almost say that the interven- 
ing chapters, after the manner of the apostle, 
are one prolonged digression or parenthesis, 
and that he classes all the great things with 
which he has been treating as among the 
mercies of God and as reasons for@our en- 
tire consecration. Every disclosure of God’s 
grace toward us is an argument for our 
complete surrender to his will and power. 

We are called on to present our bodies as 
instruments of righteousness because all true 
regimen of the inner life immediately affects 
the body in all its members, and conversely 
the consecration of the body reacts upon and 
affects the temper of the soul. It would be 


well for you take Miss Havergal’s hymr 
“Take my life,” with its enumeration of th 
various parts of the body, and offer and pre 
sent yourself to be from this day and for 
ward wholly for God. Only believe that he 
is more anxious for this than words can tel 
because he loves you so, and that he accepts 
immediately what you offer! PY 
Such consecration must be living, that is, 
it must enter into all our life, being holy, 
well-pleasing to God, and rational. It is not” 
only reasonable when we consider the re- 
lation we sustain to him, but it should en- 
gage all our intelligence and reasoning facul. 
ties. And when it is made, and the soul is’ 
becoming duly transfigured in its exercise, 
we begin to prove that God’s will, which 
once we dreaded, is also good, well-pleasing, 
and perfect. When we look at God’s willl 
from a distance, and before consecration, it 
seems impossible. It is only when we begin 
to obey that we can say: > 
% 


“Thou sweet, beloved will of God!” + 


Wednesday, 29th. Romans 13. : 


Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ! (14). 


This verse is ever memorable from its 
association with the life of Augustine, who 
says: + 

“Thus was I sick and tormented in mind,” 
bitterly accusing myself, and rolling an 
turning about in my chain, till it might b 
wholly broken.” 

At length, rushing into the garden, groan- 
ing in spirit, “all my bones were crying out, 
Soul-sick was I, and grievously tormented. 
I said to myself, ‘Be it done now! Be it don 
now!’ And a voice said, ‘Why standest thou 
in thyself, and so standest not? Cast thy- 
self upon him! Fear not! He will not with- 
draw himself to let thee fall. He will receive 
and will heal thee. Stop thine ears against 
those unclean members of thine which are 
upon the earth that they may be mortified!’ ” 

Then arose a mighty tempest, bringing 2. 
heavy downpour of tears. “I cast myself 
under a certain figtree and gave rein to my 
tears, and the floods of mine eyes brake forth. 
Why not now? Why not this hour make an 
end of my uncleanness? And lo! from the 
neighboring house I heard a voice as of a boy 
or girl, I know not which, singing and oft 
repeating, ‘Take and read! Take and read!’ 
Checking the torrent of my tears I arose, 
interpreting it to be a divine command to 
open the Book and read the ‘first chapter 
I_ could find. I seized, I opened, and in 
silence read the passage on which mine eyes 
fell: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus” 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts thereof!’ No further would 
I read, nor was there need, for instantly all 
my heart was flooded with a light of peace, 
all the sadness of doubt melted away!” 


‘ thursday, 30th. Romans 14. 


ob 


4 
$ 
t 
} 

“ah 
4 
{ 


! ad to God, and approved of men (18, 
Dean Howson renders this verse thus: 
- (He who lives in these things as Christ’s 
Jjondsman is well-pleasing to God, and can- 
“fot be condemned by men.” 
1) There are two rules, therefore, to be ob- 
erved by us when we consider our behavior 
sft that great border-land which lies between 
Dne dark and light, the clearly wrong and 
Mlearly right. We are all conscious of habits 
ind tastes, of inclinations toward certain 
corms of amusement and recreation, of meth- 
ids of life, which do not contravene any dis- 
inct law of God but are certainly open to 
juestion. It is such things that fall within 
the scope of these two principles. 
4 First, we must always remember that we 
Jure Christ’s bondservants. Let us look then, 
bvery day and hour, and as to the mental 
nabit every moment, upon Jesus Christ as 
“pur master! Saintly George Herbert chose 
that to be, as it were, his best-beloved aspect 
f his Saviour; “My Master, Jesus’; “An 
Triental fragrancy, my Master.” Let us do 
the same! Let us wear the word next the 
neart, next the will; nay, let it sink into the 
Msprings of both, deeper every day. And as 
sach fresh question arises in our life let us 
wistand close beside him, noticing the expres- 
sion of his face, asking him what he would 
Wdesire, and always reckoning that the least 
suggestion of his preference is law! 
« Second, we must always bear in mind the 
Mspiritual life of others. We are to put no 
Wstumbling-block or occasion for falling in 
Wanother’s way. It is good neither to eat 
Wflesh, nor drink wine, nor to do any other 
ithing whereby our brother is made to 


; i Karl Barth’s “The Word of God.” 
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stumble. Let us each of us please his neigh- 
bor for good ends, to build him up: for 
Christ pleased not himself! 


Friday, 31st. Romans 15. 


I will not dare to speak of any things save 
those that Christ wrought through me (18, 
Ion Ne 


All things that have not sprung from the 
indwelling and inworking power of Christ 
are probably valueless in the sight of God. 
As the apostle dared not record them in this 
book, so probably they are not recorded in 
God’s book. They lack the one principle or 
germ of life. Our Lord said, “Separate from 
me ye can do nothing”; and probably, there- 
fore, whatever we do out: of living union 
with him amounts to nothing. 

These words are a window into the apos- 
tle’s inner life. He was ever looking to the 
Lord to work through him in the power of 
the Holy Ghost. He had nothing, therefore, 
to boast of as he reviewed his labors. The 
impulse in which they originated and the 
success with which they were crowned were 
alike attributable to the Son of God, who 
had been revealed and formed within. 

Let us so yield ourselves to him that the 
great Master may fulfil through us also all 
the good pleasure of his will! 

Let us wait before him in earnest expect- 
ancy till the foundation of his purpose be- 
gins to arise within us, and let us receive 
from him the gracious power of which to 
realize his plans! “I cannot,’’ one may say, 
“sive that tract, speak to that fellow trav- 
eler, witness. for Christ on that ship or in 
that shop, stand up in that pulpit and 
preach.” No, perhaps not, but you can let 
Christ do these things through you! 


(To be continued. ) 


LEARN AND GROW THROUGH READING! 


/Word of God and the Word of Man 
) (The), by Karl Barth. Translated 
i from the German by Douglas Horton. 
1 Pilgrim Press, Boston. 327 pages. $2.25. 
*#Karl Barth is the most talked of theologian 
‘in the world today. By some he is hailed 
‘as a modernist, by others as a conservative, 
“the one hope of Protestantism.” All are 
} seeking to understand him. Few, perhaps, 
)) succeed. 

i This book contains certain selected occa- 
{sional addresses. The translation is a most 
remarkable piece of work, reproducing the 


diction and the tremendous fervor of the au- 
thor. 

Karl Barth has a message for this age. 
He claims to be a follower of Calvin, but 
Calvinists are dubious, for the doctrines of 
the atoning work of Christ and the person- 
ality of God are not pronouncedly present in 
his thought. The modernists hail him as a 
leader, but he denies kinship with them 
when he speaks of their “disastrously dim- 
sightedness in regard io the fact that man 
as man is not only in need but beyond all 
hope of saving himself.” 
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Perhaps his greatest contribution is his 
emphasis on the Bible as a revelation from 
God. “We have found in the Bible a new 
world, God’s sovereignty, God’s glory. Not 
the history of man, but the history of God. 
Not human standpoints, but the standpoint of 
God.” Nothing like this is in the current 
literature of the world, nor in newspapers 
or magazines. It is “the religion of God, 
never once the religion of the Jews.” “The 
Bible lifts us out of the old atmosphere of 
man to the open portals of a new world, the 
world of God.” With splendid diction, fire 
and enthusiasm he speaks of the Bible not 
as man’s book, but as the Word of God. 
This is no small accomplishment, to get the 
world thinking with a new reverence about 
the Bible. 

In his conception of God there are re- 
minders of the unknown, unknowable, im- 
personal God of the ancient Gnostics, a hazi- 
ness about his personality, an emphasis on 
election as the solution of the enigma of 
life that in some minds borders on fatalism, 
and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, he pic- 
tures God as righteous. “For the living God 
never for a minute manifests himself to our 
conscience except as righteous.” Right- 
eousness implies freedom and _ personality. 
Conscience to Dr. Barth is the voice of God. 
We are to find the righteousness of God “by 
listening to and not silencing the conscience 
when we have hardly begun to hear its 
voice . . And then God works in us. 
Then begins in us as from a seed, but an un- 
failing seed, the new basic something which 
overcomes the unrighteousness.” This is 
Karl Barth’s Calvinism, as least suggesting 
a key to the practical application of his 
theology, the new birth, supernatural, all of 
God. It is doubtful if we can detect in him 
the reformed doctrine, centering in the 
thought that “Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever,” or the doctrine 
of election as Calvin phrased it; but Dr. 
Barth does not pretend to be Calvin’s fol- 
lower in detail, but in the underlying 
thought of Calvin, “Deo soli gloria.” “God 
who forgives sins is the one to be feared.” 

Only by reading these addresses will one 
come under the spell of the native eloquence 
and fervor with which Dr. Barth drives 
home his message. He has compelled a re- 
thinking along theological lines. God, not 
man, is made central. The revelation of 
God to man is shown to be the sum and sub- 
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stance of the Bible, not man’s aspirations 
thoughts of God. He is making the worl 
think by his wonderful paradoxical way of 
putting things, and it may be—who can tell? 
—that he may be the forerunner of a ne 
appraisement of the Bible and its message o 
God to men. It is doubtful if he has gone 
far enough. His followers will go further, 
for if God has spoken by prophet he has 
also spoken by his Son. Then we must 
listen to what the Son says not only about 
God but about himself, his mission to men, 
and his coming again.—S. C. H. 


Pentecost: A Renewal of Power, by} 
B. H. Bruner. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 162 pages. $1.50, | 

This is a suggestive little volume recom- 

mending a restudy of Pentecost, which will 

serve as a corrective of many of the evils of 
present day church life. Its fervor, the 
simplicity of its teaching, its emphasis on the 
facts of the life and resurrection of Jesus, as 
well as the absence of theological formulas 
come in for commendation. Mr. Bruner 
suggests that the church return to that 
primal simplicity and fervor. ~ : 
It is hard to turn the wheels of time 
backward. Men have been thinking out 
their theology, and time has changed con- 
ditions. We would not deplore the results 
of centuries of thinking and debate, and the 
church is facing conditions of scepticism and 
subtle hostile thinking in the name of science 
and philosophy that make the deepest and 
clearest theologic thought one of the neces-_ 
sities of the time. But the study of Pente- 
cost will ever prove to be of the higheal 
spiritual value. The great conceptions on 
which the church was then built were the 
positive assurance of the resurrection of jeu 
sus, his exaltation to the right hand of God, 
and the forgiveness of sins in the name of 

Jesus. This constituted the primitive the- 

ology of Peter. They must never be lost 

sight of if we are to have effective evan-— 

gelism today.—S. C. H. 


Biblical Themes. 


Bible and Social Problems (The), by 
Walter L. Lingle. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 192 pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Lingle is president of the Southern 

Presbyterian Training School at Richmond, 

Va. This book gives his James Sprunt Lec- 

tures for 1929, 

After defining his topic and expatiating 
on the kingdom of God and the Sermon on 
the Mount the author enters upon a study of 
what the Bible has to say about money, 
poverty, the family, war, and social reform. 
Many illustrations from actual experience 
mark the progress of his arguments. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Life of Christ (A), by 
J. Paterson Smyth. Fleming H. Revell 


a 

f 
i 

Ff 


j 


a i Co., New York. 


i 


287 pages, with illus- 
trations and map. $2.50. 
he author gets the attention and confidence 
it young people from the start. He says he 
J# rites for thoughtful boys and girls who are 
Villing to think and use their brains,—it is 
t a childish book. So he retells the story 
‘y) a conversational tone, dividing the matter 
nto short chapters, with occasional draw- 
ngs that speak to the eye. 
We think he has achieved his purpose 
light well. 


iternal God Revealing Himself to Suf- 
( fering Israel and to Lost Humanity 
(The), by David L. Cooper, 4417 Ber- 
nice Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 362 
) pages. $3. 75 
he author has a definite goal and clear-cut 
ways to reach it. First he essays to estab- 
ish the existence of God according to the 
'vidence of nature, the God of Israel who 
revealed himself in the Old Testament 
7 Terach), where the evidence shows his 
pleity in the unity and trinity of divine per- 
‘onalities; also his humanity through one of 
he divine personalities assuming human 
@orm. Next the author turns to the New 
Wfestament, where he finds continuation and 
Hulfilment of Old Testament teaching as to 
30d. 
VY With this as his framework he elaborates 
Suis evidence in detail. Every step is founded 
@on Scripture: the Hebrew text is given, with 
Whe author’s tran$lation of it. The view- 
Nooints of atheists, freethinkers, agnostics, 
Gi-ationalists, are given and answered. Mes- 
Msianic portions in the Old Testament are ex- 
doounded. There is all the appearance of a 
l-ounded, scholarly, truth-seeking examina- 
tion of the subject. 

The outcome of this study is to set Jesus 
Mof Nazareth before Israel as Messiah and 
Son of God, and before humanity at large as 

Saviour. The ordinary reader can follow 

‘the study through from beginning to end: 
Jand he will surely find a more thorough 
‘treatment of the subject than he has ever 
/studied before. 


(Heights of Christian Blessedness (The), 
~ by Doremus A. Hayes. Abingdon Press, 
# New York. 393 pages. $2.50. 
iThis study of the Beatitudes seeks an answer 
to the question, “What is happiness?” The 
question, of course, is answered by Jesus. 
It is a well written book, carefully thought 
jout, and will be of great aid to any to whom 
tthe meaning of the Beatitudes is not com- 
hpletely clear. The seventh Beatitude is given 
| double space, and in these days of peace 
when we pray that peace may never be 
) broken this seventh Beatitude with its con- 
} demnation of war and its appeal to common 
iisense is given not one more page than it 
+ deserves. 
This volume is Scriptural, readable, and 
} because of its clear analysis would please 
| mightily any professor of Homiletics.—H. P. 


Pentecost: A Renewal of Power. 
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Humanity of God (The): An Interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Fatherhood, by John 
Wright Buckham. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 265 pages. $2.50. 

Welcome as another in the encouragingly 

growing number of books that present serious 

consideration of problems of theology from 
the frankly acknowledged position that they 
are the most serious of all problems. 

It is the subtitle that states accurately the 
subject treated. The title he first submitted 
was “The Fatherhood of God and the Modern 
Man.” In any study of the book it should be 
remembered that this is what it is about. 
Even so, it is a large subject. But it is 
treated in a large way. 

The idea of the fatherhood of God is dis- 
cussed in its relation to theology, philosophy, 
natural science and mysticism. The difficul- 
ties in the way of its acceptance which are 
presented by nature, by suffering, by death 
and by history are honestly acknowledged and 
convincingly discussed. 

There does not seem to be any disposition 
on the author’s part to reduce the content of 
the idea of the fatherhood of God to make it 
fit any special philosophical scheme or scien- 
tific theory. It is treated steadily as different 
from a mere metaphor. 

Not every assertion of the author will pass 
unchallenged, but on the whole the book ap- 
pears to be a fine piece of genuine Christian 
apologetic. 

And there must be said a word of appre- 
ciation of the really beautiful style in which it 
is written. It is not uniform throughout, as 
the author himself points out, but its variation 
with the phase of the theme only adds to the 
charm which characterizes it all the way 
through. It is always clear as the sunlight. 

A strange error on page 18 is more 
strangely confirmed by the Index, whereby 
the Life of Washington which so influenced 
Abraham Lincoln is credited to the author- 
ship of Charles F. Deems, who was himself 
not born until Lincoln was eleven years old. 


—W.O.S. 


Itinerary of Jesus Reviewed (The), by 
Albert L. Vail. Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia. 48 pages. 

The usual itinerary of Jesus in harmonies of 

the Gospels, covering the first 32 verses of 

Luke 4, did not satisfy this author, who after 

long study has proposed a rearrangement 

which leaves that passage intact without dis- 
turbing the other Gospels. This, he thinks, 
vindicates Luke as a historian and reveals 

Jesus more perfectly as the perfect man. 


Oracles of God (The): A Modern Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament Proph- 
ets, by William Thomson Hanzsche. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 117 
pages. $1.25. 

A meaty little book, giving six or seven 

pages on an average to each of the prophets 

and Job,—18 chapters in all. 
Each prophet is designated by a key title, 
thus: “Isaiah the Determined Diplomat,” 
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“Jeremiah the Persecuted Emancipator,” 
“Ezekiel the Actor in Exile.’ Each chap- 
ter has a New Testament text to begin with, 
and Questions of application for today and 
some verses at the end. 

The comment on each book is newsy, deal- 
ing with the history and setting of its con- 
tents, and its permanent principles. 

Dr. Hanzsche must have a thorough com- 
mand of his subject, else he could not 
compress so much into so little space. 


Quiet Talks on How to Pray, by S. D. 
Gordon. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 192 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Gordon has lost none of his grip, nor 

has he changed his style, so that one who is 

familiar with his previous books knows the 
character of this new volume. 

About half the book deals with the How 
and Why of prayer, the rest with “Some of 
the Old Masters at Prayer,”’—David in 
Psalm 77, Elijah on Carmel, and Paul for 
the Ephesians. 


Seeing the Future, by Christabel Pank- 
hurst. Harper & Bros., New York. 
328 pages. $2.50. 

The title implies that the scientific watch- 


word “Seeing is believing”—everything 
demonstrated in ways that are felt, seen, 
heard,—is true also in religion. In other 


words, the Bible and Christianity are based 
on facts that are verifiable. In particular, 
this is true of Jesus Christ and of his prom- 
ise to come again. “Verified prediction sup- 
plies scientific proof of Christianity.” 

This is not a book that follows the beaten 
track. It is not a string of Bible texts. 
Scripture is of course freely quoted, with 
references given in footnotes, but the bulk 
of the book is close reasoning with liberal 
quotations from scientists of many lands and 
languages. The importance of prophecy, the 
discovery of the future, the fact of divine 
intervention, prepare the ground for con- 
sideration of Christianity and science and 
Christianity’s grip on the younger genera- 
tion. Over a third of the book toward the 
end surveys signs of the times in upheavals 
of nature, moral conditions, wars and rumors 
of wars, the return of Jews to Palestine, the 
modern ‘policy of nations. 

The most fastidious student, even though 
he be prejudiced against the doctrine of our 
Lord’s return, will find this book worthy of 
his attention by reason of its thoughtful 
character, its presentation of sober facts and 
arguments, its frank and pleasing literary 
style 


Sin and Its Punishment, by James Oliver 


Buswell. Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago. 63 pages. 40 
cents. 


An old-fashioned Biblical study, defining 
sins of different types, with eternal punish- 
ment as the penalty of the eternal sin of 
rejecting Christ. Positive views are given, 
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and the analysis of the subject simplifies t 
study. 


Towering Figures among the Prophets, . 


John C. Winston | 
illustrated 


by L. O. Lineberger. 

ohn Philadelphia. 181 pages, 

$1.50. 
Twelve chapters devoted to Elijah, Nehe 
miah, Job, and others of the best known} 
prophets. The preacher seeks to revive the 
times in which each subject lived, the iss et 
against which he flung himself, his spirit and | 
ministry, his permanent teachings. He suc- 
ceeds in making these men live and spay 
again. 


Wounding of Error (The), by John 7 
Glover. Biola Book Room, Los Aa 
geles, Cal. 228 pages. $2 net. 

The author holds that all the English vera 

sions of the Bible contain mistransias ay 

and erroneous interpretations. Indeed, he 
first of all impales certain standard lexicons, 
and asserts that some lexicographers are 
creatures of prejudice. The word baptiso 
receives most attention, classical Greek be 
ing raked over to show that it never meant 
immerse or dip. Similarly the Greek prepo- 
sitions and various other words in the origi- 
nal are followed through the various Eng- 
lish versions to show how confusing are the 
translations. One chapter gives errors found” 
in the various versions, including the latest. 
We cannot know truth unless we know 
just what the words mean, In so far as this” 
author banishes obscurities and brings out 

the correct meaning of the original he is a 

help to our understanding of the Bible. 


The Problem of Suffering. 


Riddle of Life (The), by Neville S. Tal 
bot.--Longmans, Green & Co., News 
York. 110 pages. $1. 

Lenten reading by the bishop of Pretoria on 

the difficulties created by the presence of 

evil. Rejected explanations make way for 

Jesus Christ, and “Practical Considerations” 

speak of courage, otherworldliness, the rid- 

dance of sin, bereavement, etc. Of course 
the bishop foresees ultimate victory. 

It is a thoughtful book, drawing largely 
upon the writings of Baron Friedrich von 
Higel and others who have grappled a 
this riddle. 


Trouble, by Jeff D. Ray. Judson Presa 

Philadelphia. 80 pages. $1. 

The author is a Texan with 50 years’ success- 
ful experience in the educational and reli- 
gious development of his state. 

This book offers a contrast to the one 
reviewed above. The bishop of Pretoria 
must be a mystic, a studious type, introspec- 
tive. We imagine Dr. Ray is of the more 
open Western type, keen-minded, practical, 
used to helping persons in their daily trials. 
He tells them to resist the downward pull, to 
carry on in spite of trouble, to look out more 
than in, to pray, and so on. The nature of 


i 
} 


“\Mouble and reasons for it, the needless in- 
fease of trouble, and “The Coming of 
‘ephanas” round out a helpful treatise. 


Three Oxenham Booklets. 

he Later Te Deums. 

\ Little Te Deum of the Commonplace. 
the Sacraments of Fire, Water, Light, 
(Food, Work, Sleep, Pain, Life, Love. 
whree inspirational booklets of praise and 
@anksgiving by John Oxenham, published by 


ice a great multitude of subjects of praise 
%: words the reader can make his own. As 
“Sere poetry they uplift one’s spirit. 

%) The Sacrament of Fire begins thus: 

+ “Kneel always when you light a fire! 

' Kneel reverently, and thankful be 

| For God’s unfailing charity... .. 


” 


| The first stanza of the Sacrament of Food 


Each meal should be a sacramental feast, 
A Eucharist each breaking of the bread,— 
Wherein we meet again our Great High 
Priest 

And pledge new troth to our exalted Head!” 


Biographical. 


) The late 
President 
® Charles W. 
a) Eliot of 

| Harvard. 


harles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal, by 
! Henry Hallam Sanderson. Harper and 
* Brothers, New York. 253 pages. $2. 

The author states that the key to the achieve- 
‘ments of the late president of Harvard in 
)scholarship, administration and civic leader- 
ship is found in his spiritual faith. He speaks 
bof this faith as a majestic faith, yielding “a 
Mairsthand experience of the presence of the 
fiving God.” He describes Dr. Eliot as a 
jiweller of that “inner world where God and 
Iman meet in vital relationships.’ His spirit 
fmoved in a realm above the level of aca- 
[demic conflicts between science and religion 
jin a level of harmony and spiritual illumina- 
ition. His religion found nourishment in the 
discoveries of modern science. The spirit of 
ja crusader led him to champion any new 
ruth no matter who was the discoverer. 
‘Boldness in statement of convictions, fear- 
lessness under criticism and passion for 
progress marked his career. 


Three Oxenham Booklets. 
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_ The author has given us a book about an 
inspiring man, whose inspiration was his re- 
ligion—F. L. D. 


Famous American Athletes of Today, by 
Charles H. L. Johnston. L. C. Page 
and Co., Boston. 445 pages, illustrated, 
picture cover. $2.50. 

Twelve stars of athletic fame are introduced 

to the reader by picture and story. Begin- 

ning with Lindbergh and Tunney, the list 
includes Babe Ruth, Hank Gowdy (catcher), 

Tilden, Helen Wills, Bobby Jones, Trudy 

Ederle, Paddock, De Mar, Harry E. Wilson 

(West Point football), and Thomas Hitch- 

cock (polo). In each case one supreme 

event is usually told, together with a record 
of the champion’s whole career. 

It makes a thrilling, wholesome book. A 
preliminary chapter on the beginning of or- 
ganized sport among the ancient Greeks 
adds flavor to the record of modern popular 
athletics, whose variety is indicated by the 
above names. 


Modern Martyr (A): Theophane Vénard, 
by James A. Walsh. Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Mary- 
knoll, N. Y. 238 pages, illustrated. 

A new edition of the life of a young French 

priest, who after ordination went out to 

Tong-king under the Paris Foreign Mission 

Society, and after seven years was beheaded 

for the faith. The book traces his early life 

and schooling in 80 pages, after which his 
service is told, involving persecutions and 
trials and finally martyrdom. 

The content of the book is mostly letters 
from Vénard to his family and ecclesiasti- 
cal friends and superiors. They breathe a 
constant air of devotion and sacrifice, whose 
true ring is not obscured by their Romanist 
setting. Vénard was beatified in 1909. 


Princes of the Pulpit and Pastorate, Sec- 
ond Series, by Henry Clay Howard. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 448 
pages. $2.50. 

Twelve of these “Princes,” in answer to the 

magic of Professor Howard’s words, live 

again in these pages. We can almost see 
them and nearly feel the spell of the elo- 
quence and the strong spiritual power 
whereby they were wont to master the men 
and women of their day and generation. 
But they do not all belong to the same 
generation, nor did they all serve at the same 
time. The period of their work stretches 
from the 12th century to the 20th. The first 
of them is Bernard of Clairvaux, and the 

goodly procession closes with Dr. James M. 

Buckley of New Jersey. Each of them, 

though for the most part they are of widely 

separate communions and diverse theologies, 
is a forceful illustration of the text which 
is carried on the title page, “We preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord.” 

One closes the book with an almost over- 
whelming sense of the grandeur of this 
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calling, and of its awful power “to pluck 
up and break down, to destroy and to over- 
throw, to build and to plant.” The working 
pastor, weary in the midst of the years and 
dreary tasks, and the young apprentice, be- 
ginning, perchance, to feel some faintness of 
heart as his first assurance wanes, will each 
find refreshment and heartening in these 
glowing records of lives and tongues aflame. 


—W. O. S. 


Wanderer’s Way (A), by Charles E. 
Raven. Henry Holt and Co. New 
Works © 220ipagesnsle79; 

A rather remarkable autobiography of an 

Englishman of the thoughtful kind, who is 

now canon of Liverpool and a leading figure 

in religious life. Son of a barrister, and a 

Cambridge man, his story of his early years 

and of his inner and outer life until, while 

occupying an educational position in Liver- 
pool, he met Jesus as a living person, offers 

a unique and not unwholesome unveiling of 

one man’s growth in experience and char- 

acter. The religious note is never absent, 
and he has some plain things to say about 
the Church of England. 

The book is more than the history of one 
man. It affords glimpses into the life of 
multitudes of men of Canon Raven’s general 
culture, and also into the social and religious 
trends and movements in England of the 
past—say—S0 years. Nothing like it could 
be written in America. 


Young Luther, by Robert H. Fife. Mac- 

millan Co., New York. 232 pages. $2. 
The author of this book, which gives an ac- 
count of the intellectual and spiritual growth 
of Martin Luther from the school days of 
his boyhood through his university life to 
the time of his break with the Roman Catho- 
lic church, reviews Luther’s long struggle 
with the following words: 

“The Reformation with all of its wide im- 
plications did not spring from social, politi- 
cal or economic causes. Its origin lay in the 
fact that a monk-professor, out of the depths 
of a rich soul experience finally interpreted 
a theological concept (iustitia Dei) not in 
the sense of the justice which condemns 
(iustitia damnans), as his master Biel had 
done, but as the mercy which saves (miseri- 
cordia salvans).” 

The book shows wide research in Luther 
literature. Not only the works of admirers, 
but also those of enemies have been searched. 
Apart from its chief purpose as biography 
the book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of education. 

Just now the reader public is being offered 
biography after biography written in the 
new psycho-analytic style, which seeks cor- 
rectly to interpret to the reader the inner- 
most soul experiences of men long since gone 
to their reward. The present volume deals 
with such experiences of Luther on data 
furnished by Luther himself in his autobiog- 
raphy and similar writings. We have here 


no imaginary motives ascribed to his hero by — 


a modern author.—F. L. D. 


For Workers. 

Building the House of God, by Elber 
M. Conover. Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. 217 pages. $2.50. : 
A valuable book for those planning a new 
church building or attempting the more dif- 
ficult task of improving a church already 
built. Here we have a history of church 
buildings, illustrations and descriptions of 


every kind of church, and the needs of chil 


dren and young people as well as thei 
elders cared for in church construction. The 
illustrations are numerous and especially 
good. It would be difficult to have any 
book more complete than this, for it deals” 
not only with towers and auditoriums, but 
also with organs and bells and glass. This 
last is by no means the least important, and 
it is a great relief to know in the words of 
the author: f 

“None of our churches now need to make 
themselves ridiculous in the use of glass, un- 
less they so insist.”—H. P. 


One Hundred More Three-Minute Ser- 
mons, by John R. Gunn. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 136 
pages. $1.35. 

Short homilies of personal and practical na-_ 

ture that appeared first as daily sermonettes 

in a syndicate of newspapers. There is al-— 
ways a text, and the title is sometimes 
catchy, thus: “A Banistered Home,” Deuter- 


‘ 


| 


onomy 22.8; “Beware of Your Friends!” — 


Matthew 10.36; “Get That Lion!” Prov- 
erbs 26.13; “Just Try It!’ Romans 12. 21. 


New Youth 
Evangelism 


JOHN FE COWAN 


Religion, the Dynamic of Education: A 
Symposium on Religious Education, 
edited by Walter M. Howlett. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 172 pages. $1.50. 

Certain Protestant educators and laymen 

in New York felt the loss education must 

suffer through its divorce from religion, so 
important meetings were held to discuss the 
problem. This book contains all papers 
read and discussed at these gatherings. As- 
pects considered included the relation of re- 
ligion to good citizenship, the place of the 
church and the Bible in education, worship 
and social objectives in religious education, - 


'wyeekday religious education. Seminary 
Yrofessors, prominent educators and minis- 
srs read the papers, so we may be sure we 
yave the best expert thought on what is 
jound to continue to be one of the livest 
peems for the church and the state to 
ve. 


“estimony to the Truth. Marshall, Mor- 
) gan and Scott, London. 29 pages. 6d. 
|\ddresses delivered by Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
tev. Samuel Chadwick, Bishop Taylor 
Brith and Rev. E. A. Carter ata great dem- 
instration at the Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
organized by the Bible Testimony 
"ellowship. 

It leads us to wish that such demonstra- 
ions should be held in the large cities of 
his country. 


. hemes for Vital Preaching, compiled 
‘WH and edited by Carl Betz and Paul Krut- 
I) sky. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 245 pages. $2. 
4 lengthy introduction explains that this 
nook is framed upon the church year, that 
fs, the observance by the three greatest 
mhurches of Christendom of the historic 
fycle of festivals and days of worship which 
, {pervade the civil year and give it a distinc- 
1 tive Christian character. The object is not 
io plead for a liturgical service, but only for 
‘he observance of the church cycle in the 
subjects selected for worship. 
It is contended that this insures a compre- 
aensive teaching ministry such as a haphaz- 
Jard selection of subjects cannot attain. It 
‘@says nothing in reference to an expository 
ministry. 
ji The divisions of the church year are Ad- 
fvent, Christmas to Lent, Easter to Whit- 
isuntide, Trinity. Two sermon outlines and 
7Scripture readings are given for every Sun- 
day, also for special occasions like Watch- 
night, New Year, Harvest, Reformation. 


%Use of the Old Testament in Current 
@ Curricula (The), by Robert Seneca 
# Smith. Century Co, New York. 337 
# pages. $2.25. 

# A technical analysis of six leading series of 

@Bible courses, showing the proportional 
Jamount of Old Testament material in each 
course. 

{ Among results are that the amount is get- 
Sting smaller with every new course, because 

# miracles are being left out and Old Testa- 
# ment characters and incidents are judged by 
i i New Testament standards. 

; Believing that the Old Testament has real 
worth the author advocates a new type of 
} course which will set up social objectives as 
)their immediate and ultimate aims. The 
/ constructive teachings and efforts of men 

H like Moses and David, Amos and Hosea 
) should be studied because of the contribu- 
‘tions they can make to our present civiliza- 
| tion. 

\ What It Means to Be Christian, by 

Charles O’Neale Martindale. Neely Print- 


i 
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ing Co., Chicago. 136 pages. 75 cents and 
$1.25, plus postage. 
To be a Christian you must know Christ, 
and how he reveals God, so the author starts 
with Bible teaching on these themes. Then 
come chapters on How, Why and When to 
become a Christian. Assurance, churchman- 
ship, and helping others to become Christians 
occupy other chapters. 
Bible references are given for every step 
in the author’s development of his themes. 


Sermons and Essays. 


Feathers on the Moor, by Archibald 
Alexander. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 220 pages. $2. 

The title is derived from a reference in 
Browning, where the poet picked up an 
eagle’s feather on a moor,—a witness on the 
moor to the heavens high "above LS OMSAS 
this author, it is our good fortune now and 
then to have gleams of inspiration from God 
light on us and send us forward with up- 
lifted head. 

The book contains 42 expositions of Scrip- 
ture passages, each showing imagination and 
originality—and spirituality—in its title and 
elaboration. It fully maintains the reputa- 
tion of those Scottish ministers for insight 
into Scripture and homiletic skill. 


Great Empire of Silence (The), by Rob- 
ert Merrill Bartlett. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 60 pages. $1.75. 

The title is from Thomas Carlyle. It intro- 
duces, first, an essay on the first of three 
experiences of our Lord,—silence, the seek- 
ing of solitude for communion with God and 
meditation. Next suffering, a web in which 
we inevitably find ourselves. Third sacrifice, 
met with triumphant disregard because it 
eventuates in new life. 

These are three Lenten addresses on a 
high level of observation and exhortation. 
The author weayes a strong framework, and 
clothes it with spiritual substance and lumi- 
nous illustrations and quotations. 


Inevitable Christ (The), by J. D. Jones. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N24. 616 pages. a2: 

Sixteen textual sermons in Dr. Jones’ best 

style. He is so well known to readers of the 

Record through addresses that have ap- 

peared in these pages that we need not dilate 

on his understanding of Scripture, his care- 
fully selected themes, his lucid style, his 
practical applications. He is one of Eng- 
land’s greatest preachers. 

Nine or ten of the sermons revolve about 


Christ. 


In Touch with Christ, by James Reid. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 318 pages. $2. 

What we have said above about Dr. J. D. 

Jones may be truly repeated of Mr. Reid. 

The former is a Congregationalist, the lat- 

ter a Presbyterian, and both are widely 
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esteemed outside their denominations and in 
this country. 

Here are 20 textual sermons, some of 
which, we believe, have been given at North- 
field. People enjoy hearing Mr. Reid, and 
his sermons also read well. 


Religious Difficulties of Youth (The): 
Essays of Interpretation and Inspira- 


tion, by Albert D. Belden. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 213 pages. 
$1.50. 


The difficulties discussed have to do with 
mystical problems and practical issues such 
as nature and God, the supernatural in life, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the problems of 
sin and of suffering and of sex,—12 in all in 
Part I. Mr. Belden has a frank manner of 
analysis of his subject, has read widely, and 
offers reasonable intrepretations. 

Part II he entitles “Inspiration—A Mis- 
cellany.” It is a collection of essays—ser- 
mons, maybe,—of a constructive character. 
The author always has the faculty of grip- 
ping his subject and writing with a facile 
pen. 


Song of the Stars (The), by Anson 
Phelps Atterbury. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. 137 pages. $1.50. 

Nine textual addresses, each with a striking 

title and suggestively worked out. Thus 

“The Waning of the Light,’ 1 Samuel 3. 3; 

“A Change of Garment,” Isaiah 6.3; “God’s 

Interrogation Point,” 1 Kings 19. 9; “Ghost 

Memories,’ Mark 6. 16. 


This Dreamer: Addresses on Achieving 
Faith, by James I. Vance. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 157 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Vance notes the signs of revolt against 

the belittling of idealism. “We have had 

enough of the roughneck in literature, of 

Sodom in Society, of sex in drama, of naked- 

ness in art.” So he would help along a re- 

vival of idealism in religion, morals, citizen- 
ship, social and business relations. 


The first address sets the keynote of the 


book, on Genesis 37.19. Jacob was also a 
dreamer, Genesis 28.12. And so through 15 
chapters of high aspiration and effort. 


Various Themes. 


Ascensions, by Thomas L. Masson. Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 371 pages. $2.50. 
Mr. Masson began writing as a boy of 16, 
and in the interim has occupied responsible 
posts on some of the leading dailies and 
weeklies. He has been a great reader, too, 

including the Bible. 

There are four divisions of the contents of 
this book. First, “The Take-Off,” which 
seems to be a meditative introduction to 
“The Record,” an abbreviation of his diary 
beginning in the early part of 1914. He 
lived a varied life, with many contacts with 
prominent people. Third is “Flights,” fur- 
ther meditations on the interior life, and 
lastly “Landings,” which seems to contain 


Thomas L. 
Masson. 


conclusions in the realms of thought and 
meditation he has been working over. 

There are many pages of dicta, aphorisms, 
of this kind: “Every writer on the interior 
life is accused some time of pantheism. I 
am no exception.” 


Not only Mr. Masson’s friends, but the 


general reader will be interested in these 
self-revelations of a publicist who was man- 
aging editor of “Life” for 28 years. } 


Celestial Pilgrimage (A), by R. L. Berry. 
Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. 256 
pages, illustrated. $1.50. 


A 20th century “Pilgrim’s Progress,” in 


which some of Bunyan’s characters appear, 
but a great many new characters and ex- 


periences are obviously possible in an alle- 


gory of the Christian life of today. 
It seems to be well done. 
ries a spiritual and moral message. 


Cycles of Time and Seasons, Based on 
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Certainly it car- 


the Reproduced Ancient Hebrew Cal- 
endar, by G. C. Savage. Sunday School 


Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn. 203 pages. $2.50. 
The author has for years given much study 


to the Jewish Passover and other feasts, and 


the location of the current anniversaries. In 
1913 the Christian Easter antedated Pass- 
over by 30 days. 
wrong, both were wrong, according to a key 
the author discovered. Elaborating his dis- 
covery he soon reproduced the ancient He- 
brew calendar, and a Perpetual Seasonal 
Calendar based on it. 

All this is more than a curiosity. Among 
its practical bearings is the author’s protest 
against the adoption of a 13-month calendar 
as the world calendar of the future. He 
says the Julian calendar should be restored. 


Fascism: A Challenge to Democracy, by 
Milford W. Howard. Fleming H. Revell 
= New York. 183 pages, illustrated. 


A most interesting personal study by an ex- 
congressman from Alabama, who felt nat- 
urally prejudiced against Fascismo (pro- 
nounced Fah-shees-mo in Italy, we believe), 
but. who came to see in it a great moral and 
political and economic venture which has 
more than made good during the first five 


Evidently something was 


“J 


glears of its existence. The author writes 
ith the enthusiasm of a stage Southern 
entleman of Mussolini himself and of 
fhings as he saw them in Italy: the philoso- 
yhy and dynamics of Fascism, its soul and 
))peart, relations between nation, state and the 
papacy, etc; 
# One reads with great satisfaction until 
(pne reaches page 161, where, in commenting 
tpn England, Congressman Howard utters 
i entiments like these: “England is down”; 
In the galaxy of nations she is the most 
‘ragic figure today”; “When I was in Lon- 
flon I felt a sort of impending doom.” In- 
Mleed! And this from one who boasts that 
ae himself is an “Anglo-Saxon mountain- 
ser”! If his insight into Italy is no surer 
than his insight into England, had we not 
petter pause and view the less roseate as- 
Hects of Fascismo? 


ay aking of the Christian Mind (The), by 


Gaius Glenn Atkins. Doubleday, Doran 
| and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 336 pages. 
Ue $3 net. 

IThis new book from the pen of Dr. Atkins 
‘will be welcomed by his old friends and 
readers, and will win him new ones. We are 
‘Waaving histories of the church appear with 
considerable frequency, and most of them 
follow the well-beaten trail of presentation 
Siof events and personages. It is character- 
‘Gistic of the author to offer fresh treatment. 
\) The reader is invited to consider each step 
Sin the progress of the Christian faith from 
‘the viewpoint of the reason for each new 
sideparture in statement of belief, doctrinal 
teaching and organization. The present re- 
Pviewer of the author’s method of teaching 
istory recognizes the continuing masterful 
interpretation of events and the matured 
@winsomeness of style. Ripe scholarship and 
@catholicity of spirit mark his treatment in 
@this volume. The longing of many for the 
Wunion of Christendom fights here for ex- 
2! pression. 

)} “Christianity began with three great in- 
Wheritances: a hope, a song, and a law.” 
*“Christianity is the current of the world’s 
truest religion before his time, reissuing 
i transformed from the mind and spirit of Je- 
¥sus Christ.” “Christianity did not assemble 

its materials from the mystery cults, but St. 
i) Paul did shape its appeal to meet the need of 

'the pagan world which the mystery reli- 
@gions were undertaking to satisfy. In this 
he showed a statesmanship and religious 

genius which made him in some ways the 
4second founder of Christianity. He found 
4 the road which would carry it to the ‘utter- 
most parts of the earth.”” “Christianity is 
+ nothing at all if it be not a confidence in a 
) God so near to us that he might speak 
} through human lips, and be known in the 
* wonder of a life lived between Bethlehem and 
i Calvary.” “Christianity has driven its living 
Sway through the historic order of which it 

is a part. It has penetrated the spirits of 
) the generations, possessed and changed the 


| 
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individual, given a quality to philosophies 
and sciences which they would never have 
possessed without it, and still kept a certain 
mystic forée and separateness of its own 
which has been the secret of its power to 
touch and change anything else. If this is 
not life it is difficult to find anything else to 
name it. Christianity is spirit-led religion. 
It was long ago foretold that this should be 
so. ‘When he the Spirit of truth shall come 
he shall lead you into all truth.’ ” 

The above are sentences culled here and 
there in this book. They indicate some- 
what of its spirit and style. One can hardly 
imagine a better book to place in the hands 
of the young who are so insistently demand- 
ing to know how and why the Christian 
faith is as it is today —F. L. D. 


Motives of Men (The), by George A. 
Coe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
265 pages. $2.25. 

The veteran interpreter of religion in social 
forms, Dr. Coe, here tries his hand in analyz- 
ing the motives of men, gathering up into 
this clearly-printed and easy-reading volume 
some of his own sagest criticisms and ma- 
turest reflections on the status of humanity 
in the 20th century, which is both an age of 
wonderful opportunity and of sharp disillu- 
sionment. 

After a few paragraphs denunciatory of 
war the author goes on to discuss psychol- 
ogy and self-respect, the dilemma of Chris- 
tianity (how to deal with the new social 
movement and the industrial consciousness), 
smallness in great men and greatness in 
small men, the psychology of motivation, 
the mixed motives of business, the deep de- 
pravity of our “respectable faults,” release 
through cooperative thinking, and the realm 
of free spirits. 

The outcome of the thought of the book 
—which wanders around a good deal,—is the 
impression that this is “a living universe” 
(or, as William James would say, a “real 
fight”), and that release from “the thrall- 
dom of self-hood” (rather, of selfish self- 
hood,) will enable us to make ourselves at 
home in it. No reservations on behalf of 
any sort of self-interest are necessary. The 
desirable thing is to escape spiritual isola- 
tion. Man finds himself today not only in a 
new world, but also in new relations with his 
fellows, but is still capable of high action. 
Disillusionment is itself illusory. “Life is 
real, life is earnest.’ There are deep 
grounds for self-respect. Though our for- 
mer admiration for ourselves has had a jolt 
we may yet be victors in a changing world. 

Dr. Coe treats his theme—or themes—in 
a pungent way, though at times his style 
lacks clearness. No one would suspect him 
of a lack of interest in religion, but the de- 
served praise which we give the book may 
be qualified by a regret that moral leader- 
ship of the personal, transforming Jesus 
(from whom no century can escape,) is not 
strongly exhibited in the course of the ar- 
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gument. No discussion of the motives of 
men can be complete or convincing if the 
Master of men be left out,—in whom no one 
probably believes more than does Dr. Coe.— 
Cy AS SD 


Origins of the Synagogue and the 
Church (The), by Kaufman Kohler. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 297 pages, 
with frontispiece. $3. 

A seemingly learned treatise by a Hebrew 

scholar, which covers more ground than the 

title suggests. Thus in Book 1, dealing with 

Judaism and the synagogue, the restored 

temple of Ezekiel and its ruling priesthood, 

the Psalms and their authors, the Hasidim 
or men of prayer, the various prayers and 
rituals of the synagogue, the Essenes and 

Pharisees, and several other topics are elabo- 

rated,—a complete survey of early Hebrew 

worship. Book 2 begins with John the Bap- 
tist, who with Jesus is regarded as an Es- 
sene. The development and literature of the 
church are laid out as far as Paul and the 

Gnostics. 

The treatise is a curiosity in that the au- 
thor takes the utmost liberty with the text 
of the Old and New Testaments and other 
literature, denying genuineness or shifting it 
about to suit his crude, fantastic inventions. 
We fail to see how even Hebrews can swal- 
low it. It is so unreliable that one daren’t 
believe some things that one wishes were 
true. 


Story of the Democratic Party (The), by 
Henry Minor. Macmillan Co., New York. 
501 pages. $4.50. 

A good history of one of our major political 

parties, written without bias. The book 

covers the political history of the country 
from the beginning through the Wilson and 
well into the Coolidge administration. It 
has a serviceable bibliography and an excel- 
lent index.—F, L. D. 


Sacraments: A Study of Some Moments 
in the Attempt to Define Their Mean- 
ing for Christian Worship, by A. L. 
Lilley. Macmillan Co., New York. 159 
pages. $1.50. 

The author is canon of Hereford (England), 

and here explains the advanced Anglican— 

we may say, Romanist—view of the sacra- 
ments, chiefly the Lord’s Supper. His posi- 
tion is that any dogma, any authoritative 
theological statement, can only be under- 
stood as the outcome of the discussions and 
practices that preceded it. Hence these six 

Lenten lectures,—followed by a 7th chapter 

on transubstantiation—aiter exhibiting the 

inchoate views of the earlier centuries show 
how Augustine and other church thinkers 
down to Aquinas Stabilized the dogma of the 

Eucharist. 

His view in the last pages seems to be 
that modern methods of research compel the 
discard of medieval views and the leaving of 
the “irreducible data of our faith” as “mys- 
teries.” 


et 


The book is a specimen of the best type 
of theological writing: scholarly, refined, 
literary grace. If the matter was only baa 
ter punctuated and paragraphed it would 
above criticism. But it is poor editing to 
run four or five pages without a paragrapl 
break. ‘ 


AMONG NEW BOOKS. 


Authority of the Bible, by C. H. Dodd. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 310 pages. $3. 

Between the Lights, by Fanny B. Bates. 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. 441 pages. 

Christianity the ‘Way, by Joseph B. Matthews. 
Doubleday, girs and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
116 pages. $1. 

Christ of God he), by S. Parkes ate. a 
millan Co., New York. 180 pages. $1.7 

Christ’s Way and Modern Problems, by F. “ae. 
Lushington. Revell. 92 pages. $1. 

Concerning the Collection, by Monroe E. Dodd. 
Revell. 191 pages. $1.50. 

East and West of Jordan, by Albert Field Gilmon} 
Stratford Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 190 
pages, illustrated. $3. 

From Jerusalem to Jerusalem, by Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. Central Committee on the Study 
of Foreign Missions, Cambridge, Mass. 240 
pages, illustrated. 

Going to Jerusalem, by Margaret T. Applegartid | 
Central Committee. 127 pages. 75 cents. | 

Gospel Message in Great Pictures (The), by 
James Carter. Funk and Wagnalls, New York. ; 
281 pages. 2. 

Gospel Message in Great Poems (The), by Wal 
ter R. Gobrecht. Funk and Wagnalls. “= 
pages. $2. 

Greatest Power in the World (The), by Mareaaae 
S. Linn Parr. Christopher Publishing Houses 
Boston, Mass. 91 pages. $1.50. 

Missionary Education of Primary Children (The) © 
by Wilhelmina Stooker. Missionary Education 


Movement, New York. 182 pages. $1. : 
Modern Evangelism, by Raymond W. Cooper 
Revell. 192 pages. $1.75. | 
Pearls from Calvary, by J. Farquharson Jones. 
Marshall, Morgan and Scott, London. 77 
pages. 2/6. 


Poster-Making for the Amateur, by Anne Wood 
row Vandevanter. National Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia. 53 pages. ‘ 

Prohibition Still at Its Worst, by Irving Fisher 
and Bruce Brougham. Alcohol Information 
Committee, New York. 358 pages. $1.50. 

Protestantism in the United States, by Archer B 
Bass. Crowell. 364 pages. 

Quakers in Action, by Lester M. Jones. Mac 
millan. 226 pages, illustrated. $2. 

Rainbow Girls (The), by Richard B. Hassell 
Stratford Co. 139 pages. $2. 

Reason and Religion, by H. Gerf Straus. 
ford Co. 56 pages. $1. 

Religion and Its New Testament Expression, b» 
H. Bulcock. Macmillan. 280 pages. $3.50. 
Simplified Truth for Young and Old, by Richare 
W. Lewis. Hamilton Bros., Boston, Mass. 234 

pages. $1.50. 

Storing up Triple Reserves, by Roger W. Babson. 
Macmillan. 364 pages. 

They Knew Jesus, by Edwin Moore Martin. Funk 
and Wagnalls. 342 pages. $2.50 
Vision and Life, by R. J. Campbell. 

80 pages. $1. 

Where Wisdom Hides, by Henry Howard. Double- 
day. 255 pages. $2. 

With and Without Christ, by Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. Harper Bros. 152 pages. $1.50. 
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advertised in this magazine will be for- 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 
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